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by the bell-like shape (forme evasée) in this case 
jiers. We seldom hear even as 
“ gesthetic” as that expended on a bridge. 
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A book containing small diagrams of all the 
same ieamaen tees for the “ Service Vicinal, a” 
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‘Among the Classic churches here is the very 
is evident that the French engineer's | suocessful composition of the Eglise de la Trinité, 
by M. Ballu, a drawing of which appeared in 
of the last anniversaries of our Architec. 
Exhibition, previous to its decease; and 
is ‘represented here by many drawings 
model. The general composition of 
with its picturesque lantern, onght 
object of interest to the adve-. 

free classic” school 
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the Palais de Justice is in its main block a very 
successful translation of Greek architecture into 
French. The treatment.of the windows is par- 
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ticularly good, and is as much borrowed from 
Gothic as Classic; yet there is nothing incon- 
gruous in the way the details are combined. The 
architects were Messrs. Duc, Dommey, and 
Daumet. The prison, Rue de Ia Santé, by M. 
Vaudremer, may rival Newgate as a specimen of 
characteristic prison architecture; the radiating 
plan is adopted for the main part of the build- 
ings. The Mairies of France, as illastrated here, 
do not show any high average of architectural 
interest ; nor can the Halles Centrales be noted 
for anything worth calling architectural treat- 
ment in detail, though the general plan and 
arrangement may be excellent. The new build- 
ings for the Collége Chaptal, by M. Train, are, 
however, of much more than average merit 
interest; the style is not marked very strongly, 
but contains touches of Classic Italian, of Lom. 
bard, and of Gothic, combined, on the whole, 
successfully and harmoniously; the materials 
are brickwork (used chiefly in the lower portion 
of the walls in broad bands of two tints), and 
stone: the roof is tiled. The general effect is 
both original and satisfactory, and photographs 
of the details, on one of the turn-screens in the 
room, quite bear out what the drawings seem to 
indicate of their excellence. The other scholastic 
architecture here does not count for very much, 
except as regards the comparative systems of 
planning, which may be studied in one or two 
volumes containing many different plans of recent 
schools, and which may be suggestive to those 
much employed in school planning. 

‘* Monographies”’ of four of the Paris theatres 
find place here; the Chitelet, Lyrique, Vande. 
ville, and Gaité, accompanied by many drawings 
and views, and in the case of the Vaudeville by 
a model in plaster. The admirable manner in 
which the entrance-hall at the angle has been 
treated by M. Magne, the architect of the Vaude. 
ville theatre, both in regard to plan and archi- 
tectural effect, will be remembered by all who 
are acquainted with the building, and is worth 
the study of those who are not. The sculpture 
of the front is appropriate and well placed. In 
the way of theatrical decoration there are on one 
of the screens photographs from the decorative 
paintings of the Gaité, mostly by M. Jobbé. 
Duval, which are above the average of theatrical 
embellishments. The screens contain numerous 
photographs from paintings and sculpture exe. 
cuted for churches and public buildings, espe- 
cially the former, giving some idea of the extent 
of employment which French artists find in 
works of this nature. An album of photographs 
from the wall and ceiling paintings ot the Galérie 
des Fates at the Louvre, by M. Lehmann, will 
give to some persons in England a new idea of 
the powers of that (as we know him in our 
exhibitions) rather hard and artificial painter. 
These numerous designs were all made against 
time, in the course of ten days, the whole having 
to be finished in ten months, for the opening. 
The artist, in exhibiting the photographs, thinks 
it well to record the circumstances under which 
the designs were made, as accounting for their 
improvised air. This is not too apparent, how- 
ever; and the variety and general excellence of 
the designs thus hastily sketched out show a 
remarkable readiness and command of his powers 
on the part of the artist, as well as much variety 
of fancy. 

Under the head of Edifices Hospitaliers, we 
find here working drawings of four rig 
establishments of this class; the Hédpital de 
Ménilmontant ; Hépital Maritime de Berck-.sur-. 
Mer; Asile d’ Alié de Vaucluse; and Hospice 
des Incurables at Ivry: the architects being 
MM. Billon, Lavezzari, Lebouteux,and Labrouste, 
respectively. They have not soared beyond the 
merely utilitarian in design, were not 
allowed to do so; at any rate, our St. Thomas's 
pam any not Mr ran 0 in architectaral 

ment, is palatial in effect compared with an 
of these French edifices. The Hospital for 
Inourables is absolutely mean in appearance, 
and suggests nothing so much as a terrace of 

I ig houses at a watering-place, sd far as the 
buildings are concerned ; the approach and the 
courts seem to be well laid out; the latter are 
unusually extensive in proportion to the building, 
and each with a fountain in the centre. All the 
fourestablishments are laid out on the'system first 
commenced in France, and urged into practice 
here in modern times by the Builder, of separate 
pavilions with open courts between, and con. 
nected by covered corridors or colonnades along 
the other two sides of the courts. Inall of them 


the proportion of the court area to that of the | &. 


buildings appears to be larger than in our great 
establishment at Westminster Bridge. The 


lunatic asylum at Vaucluse, apparently very 
picturesquely situated, is better in point of archi- 
ture than the building at Ivry; its plain solid 
design and long red-tiled roofs look suitable and 
genuine, if rather dull. The Maritime Hospital 
shows more of characteristic treatment archi- 
tecturally than the others, though in a simple 
enough way. If these are fair i of 
hospital architecture in France, we are, in our 
best works, beyond our neighbours in that style 
of building, and have learned the suitability of 
making hospitals less like barracks or prisons 
than these. 

The six premiated designs for the restoration 
of the Hétel de Ville of Paris are hung here; the 


and | approved design, by MM. Bailu and Deperthes 


being shown in a large tinted elevation, the 
others by photographs. The approved design 
appears to us to keep, in the new portions, less 
to the feeling of the old building than that of 
M. Vaudremer (4th premium), in which the 
wings and the total effect have much more of 
the character of the original building; far more 
than in the 2nd premium either, where the 
wings are too much like modern Parisian archi. 
tecture tacked on to the old centre. Of course, 
considerations of plan may have influenced the 
award; but in the selected design the antique 
flavour seems to be extracted from the building. 

The drawings and models exemplifying the 
work of the Direction des Kaua et Egouts form an 
important part of this collection, and illustrate 
a class of work which is not carried out at 
present to nearly so great an extent in this 
country, though there is no saying what may 
become necessary and be achieved, if the water- 
consuming powers of our great towns go on in- 
creasing, as seems to be the case, faster than 
the sapply from present resources. The work 
undertaken under this de t includes 
very extensive operations in the “ derivation” 
of the waters of streams into places where 
they are at present more wanted, occasionally 
into other streams which are too largely drawn 
upon. The “derivations” of the Marne and 
of the Vanne are largely illustrated here, by work- 
ing drawings and photographs of the aqueducts 
and mills used in the distribution of the waters. 
We have a model of the usine élévatoire, or mill 
for raising the waters of the Marne into the 
Canal de |’Oureq, at Trilbardou; and a larger 
model of the similar more extensive apparatus at 
Saint- Maur. The numerous aqueducts con- 
structed for the waters of the Vanne Valley, are, 
some of them, very picturesque specimens of 
engineering work; 
stories of arcades at Guy. The photographs of 
those structures are very interesting, as showing 
the various aspects they may assume ina land- 
scape; though it would have been quite ible 
to have made more of them, architecturally, than 
has been done. As far as the models (which 
are not working) explain themselves, it would 
seem that the ¢lévatoire mills are constructed on 
the principle of making the water raise itself, by 
acting on a large water-wheel, which in turn sets 
the pumps in motion. We have also in this 
department one or two beautifally executed 
models illustrating the apparatus for cleansing 
the drains. The wagon @ Vanne, which on the 
card affixed is translated “‘ waggon with water. 
gate,” appears to be a wagon traversing the main 
sewers on rails, with a swing-gate to let down 
underneath it, and corresponding in curve with 
the bottom of the drain; no explanation is given 
of the modus operandi, but from the construction 
of the model we conclude that the “gate” is 
intended to act as a temporary dam while the 
portion of the channel immediately below is 
cieared of its débris, by throwing it into the 
wagon. There is another model of a boat with 
& swing-gate on the same principle, intended 
perhaps to operate in canals or in the very 
largest sewers, and with special apparatus for 
mooring it pa nag ee so as to be 

ng the cleansing operations. 

the inverts of the Paris sewers are 80 regularly 
constructed as to be capable of being fitted 
& movable dam in this way, water. 
tight wherever applied, one must form a high 
idea of the prevalence of system even in these 
common matters. A: the models here 
is also one showing a section of the two embank- 
wr of the Seine and of the siphon d’Alma, 
or passing the waters of the intercepting sewer 
from the left to the right bank, along the bed of 
the river. This isan admirably finished model, 
showing the arrangement of the quays, subways, 
, On each side of the river. the 





Indeed 
manner in which the models here i is 
remarkable for minute correctness. is a 


ly the one in two/S 


large one of a Magasin de Mobilier Scholaire, in 
which every possible article of school furniture 
is shown exactly modelled and arranged in 
separate rooms and ts; and the model 
of a drawing school near it is equally minute 
and realistic in — If the geri of 
such representations be questioned, at all 
events furnish evidence of the interest felt in 
their work by a people who are at such pains 
and expense to secure its effective illustration in 
a foreign exhibition. 

The cards of description attached to the 
various classes and objects are printed mostly 
both in French and English; it might be inte. 
resting, as a small point, to know on which side 

Channel the translations into English 


enseignement primaire 

of the first teaching”: there would seem to be 
one direction in which it has not got yet. 
Direction des Eaua and is “ Direction of 
Usine élévatoire des 
Eaux de la Marne becomes “ Mill rising the waters 
of the Marne.” This last variation induces usto 
think that these are French attempts at English, 
and that they furnish another to add to the 
many instances of the inability of our otherwise 
brilliant neighbours to understand any language 
but their own. 








AS TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Tue attentive ig of the napa gp which 
appear in our pages of mansions and country 
seats will doubtless have observed that the 
billiard-room is now scarcely ever absent. In 
point of fact, it has become quite as great a 
necessity as the . .Nor can we 
wonder very much at this. The game, as we 
have previously pointed out, combines all the 
requisites of an intellectual amusement with the 
accompaniment of physical recreation; and, 
having emerged from the exclusive association 
of gamblers and pickpockets, it has taken its 
place along with chess and whist as a principal 
staple of our English indoor games. 

lf we were guided exclusively by etymological 
considerations, we should at once pronounce 
the game to be French. But Monfaucon, one 
of the best of the French antiquaries, held it to 
be of Italian origin; although it is quite certain 
that it reached England through France. The 
following well-known allusion to the game by 

hakspeare, in “Antony and Cleopatra,” is 
unquestionably an anachronism :— 
 Attendant.—The music, ho! 

Cleopatra,—Let it alone : let us to billiards,” 

But it serves to show that the game was well 
known in England when Rhakaeeene wrote ; and, 
moreover, it supplies some evidence of the esti- 
mation in which it was held. Outhbert Bede’s 
witty illustration (vide his “ Book of Beauty”) 
of Cleopatra playing at billiards, dressed as 4 
Girl of the Period, and drawn with that degree 
of ive with which we are familiarised 
on the walls of the Egyptian tombs, might with 
great facility be modernised into a scene in the 
gardens of Paris, or the fields of Baden.Baden. 
Billiard-playing in the open air is, of course, & 
purely Continental practice, and depends, as 
Montesquieu would have told us, on the nature 
of the climate, In this less favoured country it 
is of necessity, and from the very nature of 
things, an indoor game. “Billiards,” says Capt. 
Crawley, in his excellent treatise, “is never s0 
pleasantly ung a as in a country-house, where 
friends meet friends; and when a game goes on 
as merrily in the morning as it does at night. 
He also very justly points out that where there 
are ladies in the house, you never need be in 
want got ggg eee MB I have always 
made excellent i 
graceful, courteous, and invariably 
good-tempered !"” 
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excellent hygienic agent; and ly men- 
tions the cases of two ladies, one of whom redaced 


i we gave som 
account of the construction of billiard.tables,+ 


and we now proceed to follow up the subject b 
giving a few inte on the constevetion of balcard. 


such exceptional structures as the billiard-rooms 
of the Reform Club, or the Carlton Club, or, 
higher than either, the Junior United Service 
suite of rooms, which are acknow.- 


constructing walls, floor, ceiling, windows, sky- 
lights; for lighting, heating, and ventilating by 
artificial means; not to speak of decorating, 
furnishing, and fitting-up conveniences, &c., 
would afford texts for essays. The 
first important consideration is the plan of the 
room. This, of course, will, in 
depend on the nature and style of the building ; 
but, supposing a billiard-room to be designed 
without reference to contingency or balance 
other rooms, its own minimum size, m 
the first case, be determined by the size 
the table and the necessary furniture of 
room. 

The days of indiscriminate planning with 
respect to space are over; and in few mansions 


A 
252, 


space. Now the size 


unnecessary to say that space 
for the point of cue being played from the 
very edge of the cushion. Assumi 

size of cuae—that is, 5 ft.—and adding twice that 


by 16 ft. as the smallest nd plan. Captain 
Crawley says “that ody for a full-sized 
table should not be less than 15 ft. 6 in. 
21 ft. long; but 18 ft. by 24 ft. would be a better 
size, and even this is scarcely sufficient for the 
necessary furniture and floor-space. 

As to the height of the apartment, we need 
only observe that the higher the ceiling the 
better. This is a feature, which, however, i 
commonly governed by the general elevation of 
the stories. It is better when the billiard-room 
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or galvanized iron wire screen over the skylight ; 
and blinds of trellis work inside the lower panes 
of the windows. We now come to the principles 
of heating the room; and here we confess at 
once our prejudice in favour of the good old 
English system of fire-places. Hot-water pipes, 
hot-air vente, are in many respects objectionable 


temperature necessary for preserving the 
cushions of the table 
are not the most scientific method pales, Ae 
billiard-room, to say nothing of the necessity for 
looking after them. A simple fireplace, for 
example, at one side of the room, and an open 
window for ventilation on the other side, is 
about the worst 
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the whole of them ought to guard against the 
sudden and intermittent admission of a flood of 
cold air. Consider for a moment the effects of 
the respiration of a dozen people—on a rainy 
pa Fl orca eg Irving’s cele- 

story of the Stont Gentleman might 
come in here with some purpose), some of them 


een SS ein athe ae 
system of the pla: the difficulty will by 
tly free from vibration ; phenethyl » whatever be the 
and this property is best obtained by laying the i i 
ts, if on the ground-floor, across a rectangular 
of masonry equivalent to the dimensions 

of the table; and if on an upper-floor by bracing 
the joists with cross-struts, or a pair of parallel 
beams. It must always be remembered that 
the weight of a first-class table exceeds a ton, in 
addition to the strain of the sometimes crowded 


ple provision 
evolved from the combuston of gas or oil during 


t. 
To be properly lighted at night, a billiard. 
table requires a large gas pendant furnished 
with six burners, which, in order to distribute 


state of the apartment. the light best, should be hung about 3 ft. from 

We have heard discussion as to the employ-|the surface of the table. Sunlights do not 
ment of tiles as a to the floor. Round | answer so well as one would imagine, on account 
and round a billiard- is, of course, a very | of the giare they shed in the eyes of the players, 
considerable thoroughfare ; that is the principal | and shadows; indeed, the best billiard- 
argument: another is that tiles to the | burners always be fitted with punka- 
stability of the floor. But we must confess our | shades, green outside and white within. Where 


is unavailable, belmontine, colza, or sperm 
may be employed with advantage in suitable 
oil-lamps hung at the same distance, and shaded 
in the same manner. But whatever method of 
artificial lighting be employed, there should 
always be a corresponding provision for ventila- 
tion. Every one of these bright and powerful 
burners consumes and as much pure air 
as five or six adult human beings. 
We must now say a few words abont the 
farniture and decoration. Every well-appointed 
i a pair, at least, of 


and elevated on a platform about 12 in. high. 
These lounges are not only a great improvement 
to the tout ensemble of the room, but they enable 
spectators to witness the game without incom- 
moding the players. As to the cue-racks and 
marking-boards, it is quite unnecessary to be 
specific, the choice is so ample and the variety so 
great. There should always be a “ convenience” 
handy and washhand-.basin. A good timepiece 
is @ necessary part of the furniture; and the room 
should be ao situated that “smoking” will not 
annoy the rest of the house. And yet, after all 
we have said, we are forced to add, much of 
what is here is not absolutely neces- 
— We have played many pleasant games, 

expect to play more on a second.size table, 
10 ft. by 5 ft., placed on the ordinary floor of an 
upper room 20 ft. by 17 ft., inclusive of chimney- 
breast and bookshelves, the table, of course, being 
carefully levelled. 


have no better form of lighting. The reason is 
obvious h why the skylight is best of itself, 
viz., the avoi of ws on either side of 


than the table, not broader. The skylight should 
also be so constructed that it is ible to raise 
and lower its upper division with pulleys on the 
UD tees og as the roof of a conservatory; 
and for this reason that it is at once the 
simplest and most effectual means of thorough 
ventilation, 
Since skylights, however, are in most buildi 

a structural impossibility, we must chiefly 
depend for our lighting on windows, The best 
of all windows are ord sash windows, as 
large as possible consistent with the design of 
the room. In the centre of large towns where 
there is much noise, it may be advisable to have 
double sashes; and wherever the room is envi- 
roned with houses or other buildings the glass 
ought to be plainly obscured. One or two slight 
precautions, it is necessary to add, should 
never be di ed; viz., to fix a stout copper 








FRENCH EXCURSION OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A very active time of constant movement, 
and constantly varied sight-seeing, has been 
brought to a close; and the poo ol of the ex. 
cursionists who had only promised themselves a 
week among the French churches have been dis. 
tributed to their homes or to other holiday 
scenes. With new comers to fill some of the 
places thus vacated, a body of between thirty 
and forty are now passing slong the north-east 
of the Isle of France and the district border- 

it. 


he body, consisting of the right proportion of 

older architects and young students, have not 

only made all the ys without mishap, but 

in a holiday spirit throughout. The gravity and 

educated taste and knowledge of the elders have 

done good service in the contact with not less 
and 


good order, fireplaces 


t one could devise ; 


since on # cold frosty day the cushions (should | grave well-trained archwologists, architects, 
these not be of vulcanised rubber) on the one Oe cater” wey a compared notes 
side will become almost as hard as , and on | with visitors, The healthy delight and 


of the others seem to have made a 


monuments that are matters of general curiosity, 
with the accompaniment of merry good fellow- 
When a batch of excursionists have filled 
books and note-books with stadies and 
notes and measured drawings, and seized the 
flying moments.to bring the cymagraph into 
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ii have entered into their economy. But what 
could better express the purpose of this outing 
and its aspect to others than a sentence from 
Le Moniteur de U Oise (Beauvais), in noticing,—} 
as other local journals have done very prettily, — 
the doings of the party ?—“ Il serait désirable de 
voir se vulgariser chez nous ces voyages qui sont 
1 a ae ie 
é partie de plaisir.” 
y Theadmirablesunshine, by none longed for more 
than by architects on the look-out for effects and | a f attempts 
' the means of producing them, has never failed | in stained The only one of smaller | writer and doctor to the 
hitherto. In the gallery of chefs-d’euvre, seen 
| in rapid glances, by many for the first time, 
; under such favourable conditions, the best 
qualities of the arvhitectare have been forced 
. home on the minds ready for new impressions 
} and prone to analysethem. Thetransition from 


vigorous shadows, grandeur, and grace, at the 
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stained glass, both as to colour aud. is the 
half hidden behind the statue of ns 
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like a genuine and satisfactory treatment outward inéline, there should be in 
heraldic window opposite the new one (and also foot he always ower than the heal This lessens 
he 
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west ‘of Chartres, to the gloom inside, 80 well 


















in accord with the virile majesty of that anique 
f architecture, is but one instance among others 
that might be named, of some of the work that 
may be done by brilliant summer sunshine. 
A deputation from the Comité Archéolegique 
de Senlis, the Bishop’s representative, and loeal | dra 
and Government architects, at Beauvais, the in- 
telligent and well-wishing, and in many cases, 
architecturally well.disciplined curés of churches, 
all have spent time and energy, chown by their 
personal presence and the minuteness of their 
explanations, their anxious desire to be of 
service. Nor should the architect who bas the 
control at Mantes be left without special mention, 
nor M. l’Abbé Lebeurier, the author of careful 
notices on Evreux Cathedral, and the enthusi- i 
astic, eloquent, exponent of its history and its | whole, indeed, rather above the average. 
treasures of stained glass to an appreciative’ 
audience. 
It may be of service to some student who 
wishes to give bimself an architectural holiday, 
Lh and a set task in the vourse of it, to note that 
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none of the present Guildhall windows will 


— aT oem 


sident. 


the | dency of General Sabine ; and 
metropolis had the renewed honour of 
Goming out of the nt oe seer the Association, when Dr. Lloyd again was pre. 


therefore, entirely satisfactory aa far as it goes ; 
. in THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


which figures form the principal portion of the} |THeforty-fourth annual congress of the British 
. > . * principal A jati e Advance t of Sci 


in stained glass is still an open question; and | Association, four have been held in Ireland. In 


the affirmative. presidlency of Dr. Lloyd; in 1843 Cork had the 
The new window is the work of Mr. W. sag tly pe ccd members, and 


collection of oe eS eee ae delivered we er 
Wouvermansa, evening in the Ulster , toa large an 
i ~! SAAD Guibians, swage at ies being 


the church of Champagne is now undeg repair.| Mr. Nissen, and hung in their present 

The fine tower—by far the finest in the valley of | since the reopening of the are ga grat gd cer Aer Tho 
' the Oise (a magnificent Transitional werk)— | worth attention. its features were set off by 

with strength and energy in its outlines and. of flags and folds of crimson cloth, the tout 
































details, is now covered with scaffolding, and, it is. 
to be feared, will come out of these surroundings 
shorn of ite antiquity, perhaps of its authen. 
} ticity as a monument, and some of its beauty 
as a work of architectural design. Disappoint- 
, : ing, for various reasons, to this party, it may 
be an opportunity for some one wishing fora 
near approach and measured drawings. 
Some detailed notice of all the places visited 
will be given when the course is run to the end. 
Boissons, August 24, 


FRANCE RUINED ON THE STATROASE. | themes’ and 











NEW WINDOW IN THE GUILDHALL. 


Tue easternmost window on the south side of 

the Guildhall has been newly filled with a 

stained-glass design, presented by Mr. Deputy 
; M‘Dougall. The upper portion represents King 
ih Edward VI. on his way to the coronation at 
Westminster, ing Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, 





Foussagrives, a popular scientific writer, is one 
of the chief promoters of the movement, which 
is about to have an association, a committee, 
secretaries, officers, all the paraphernalia of a 


on the 19th of February, 1547, and the master | chapters on the subject, ad the 
and wardens of the company, in their robes, | adoption of mechanical lifts of a cheaper and 
occupying the front of the hall. A tolerably | simpler pattern than those working in 


realistic representation of the old Cheapside 
architecture forms the background here, and is 
as successfully given as such # thing can be in 
stained glass; the horse,—the cognisance of the 
company,—is conspicuous on a signboard in the 
centre of the composition, and we may presume 
that the worthy donor isa member of the Wor- 
shipful Com of Saddlers. The lower part 
of the window Sir Henry Picard, knight 
end merchant vintner, of Gascoigne, who filled 
the office of Lord Mayor in 1356, receiving 
Edward IIL, of England, John of France, 
Magnus Il. of Denmark, and the King of 
Cyprus, at Queenbithe, previously to entertain. 
ing them at.the mansion in the intry, in 1368 ; 
that is to say, it would, we believe, show all 
this, if it were not unfortunately almost entirely 
obsoured by the statue of Pitt in front of the 
window, only the upper half of which, therefore, 
can be fully seen. The monamental effigies in 
the Guildhall were designed before stained glass 
for the side windows was thought of, and are not 
a little in the way of the glass.stainer’s work ; | accident 
and they certainly do not gain in effect by being 
furnished with a background of strong colonr, 
=e and of the Saddlers’ 
y © design, which, as we | Govern 
learn from the daily papers, my en generally 
admired,” and which is certainly a sati 


. Hi “s 
nah oneal ie, Whoever is familiar with the 
anaes. of — _— — have 
retai some vivid recollections "mee 
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ing 

Tux last paroxysm of that curious fever for | cosmogony, or which otherwise reached into its 
reform that seized upon France at the end of | domain, must, in so far as-they did so, submit to 
the war, is a determined Parisian movement the control of seience, and relinquish all thought 
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wards published in the 
to Dr. Ty became 


giving to the world at intervals on 
= of Heat t Organic 
Stractures,” “The Vibrations and pro- 


‘Tyndall's fame as a popular teacher and lecturer 
is aleo well known. He is a member of the 


Royal Society, and of many other British and 1 


foreign scientific institutions. 
The sittings of the various sections commenced 


of people attending the 


was expected. It | puhasnsitneaaie known 


‘that when a town undertakes to receive the 


is no doubt desire for «am t 
attracts a very large number, and it is a 
frequent remark of habituds at the meetings 


a Bees and flowers formed the subject of Sir 
ve audience. 


“The Me 


Mechanical Section was 


fessor J. Thomson, C.E., F.B.8.E., who Px dei 
an address on the various subjects of mechanical 


Pro- 


statistics | the Association who 


1848, 1849, the proportion of the number killed 
to the number carried was one in 4,782,000; 


while in the single year 1873, the 


one in 11,381,000; and remarked that it was 
gratifying to observe that in spite of the in. 
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Jobu Lubbook's address on Friday, and the 
lecture was therefore in some respects a con- 
tinuation from another int of view of aremark- 


preferred. the romantic 
tares of Romeo and Juliet, of Melnotte 
Pauline, to the sterver demands of scientific 
inguiry. Sir John’s lecture was illustrated by a 
nani of beautiful drawings, sketched by Miss 
of whom Professor Tyndall, ina few intro- 
There has been scarcely a set address delivered at 
the meetings which has not largely quoted and 
adopted Darwin’s investigations, and Sir John’s 
formed no exception to this rule, It waa Dr. 
Darwin who was the first to pereeive not only 
that flowers are of importance to insects, but 
~ ecg ta pei A ea ag comer 
was, roughly speaking, text 
stay Bre apnea Bi 

Three of the sections did not meet on Satur- 
day, namely, Chemical Science, Mechanixal 
Science, and Anatomy and Physiology. The rest 
had only brief sittings, and they were generally 
very thinly attended, owing to the greater 
attraction of several excursions into the country, 
provided by the Association. 

The first excursion left the Ulater Railway 
Station by an early train for Dangannon, where 
cars were in waiting to convey the party to Coal 
Island, a distance of abont four miles, At this 
place there are numbers of coal-pits in operation, 
also the works for the manufactare of bricks, 
tiles, and earthenware, from fireclay. Several of 
these works were visited, and the party then 
proceeded to the works of the Tyrone Coal 
Mining Company, at Drumglass, about a mile 
and a half from Dungannon, where the coal-bed 
was examined, as well as some of the geological 
features of the district. 

A large number of the members of the Asso- 
ciation left the Ulster Hall at noon for Castle 
Espie, situated on the shore of Strangford Lough, 
about ten miles distant from Belfast. Theobject 
of the excursion was to pay a visit to the Castle 
Espie lime quarries and pottery works. The 
limestone belongs to the lower carboniferous 
series. It is close-grained and partly crystallize, 
and is of a fine red colour, owing to the presence 
of a small amount of ferruginons clay. It is 
rich in coralg and other organic forms. The 
limestone lies under a deep bed of boulder clay, 
which is said to be well for the manu- 
facture of bricks, tiles, and common potiery 
ware. The surface of the limestone exhibits 
strim, the result of glacial action. After examin- 
ing the works, the party visited a kiln worked 


A 


.| on Hoffmann’s principle, and had an opportunity 


of seeing some experiments to demonstrate the 
blasting powers of dynamite. 

The excursion day proper, however, was 
Thursday this week, and for that day the Mayor 
of Belfast, Mr. Henderson, chartered an ocean 


visitors to the north-eastern wonders of the 


island. 
At Professor Odling’s lecture to the working 
men on Saturday evening, not upon “ Potash,” 


as was previously announced, but on “ ” 
Tice spate, contoas of Oa tent Oiee 
said of his i address in Belfast, assured 


the audience that he was animated only by a 
most reverent desire to promote the highest 
truth. On Sunday there were denunciations 


thundered from some of the Belfast pulpits, it is 
said, upon the Professor and his i 
and one of the churches was crowded to hear the 
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DEATH OF SIR W. FAIRBAIRN, BART. 
Tus distinguished engineer has died at Moor 
Park, Farnham, the seat of his son-in-law, Mr. 
J. F. Bateman, after a short illness. The deceased 
baronet, who was one of the most eminent of 
the p of civil engineers who rose to dis- 
tinction immediately after the first development 
of railway communication in England, was born 
at Kelso in 1789. He was the son of a nursery 
gardener; but by dint of perseverance and 
ability he acquired a high commercial position 
at a comparatively early age. He appears to 
have settled at Manchester in 1817, without 
capital or connexion ; but if we may trust the 
*‘ English Cyclopmdia,” in partnership at first 
with a Mr. Lillie, in conjunction with whom his 
name rose to become one of the leading firms 
among the machine-makers of that city. At 
first he had an up-hill battle to fight, but by 
firmness and energy he conquered all difficulties, 
and rose steadily, if not rapidly, into an inde. 
pendent position. Mr. Fairbairn’s establish. 
ment for the construction of locomotive engines 
and for similar purposes attained to large dimen- 
sions, and continues to hold a place as one of 
the most important works in Manchester. He 
early displayed strong scientific predilections. 
About 1830 he commenced some experiments in 
the building of iron vessels, which he brought 
to maturity in 1836. In 1835 he established 
extensive works at Millwall, on the Thames, 
afterwards occupied by Mr. Scott Russell, in 
whose yard the Great Eastern steamship was 
erected, and where, in the course of some four- 
teen years, he built upwards of 120 iron ships, 
some of which were above 2,000 tons burden. 
To facilitate the manufacture of these iron-sided 
ships, about the year 1839 he invented a machine 
for riveting boiler-plates by steam-power. From 
his experiments in iron shipbuilding, great 
results to the railway world arose. It is well 
known that Sir William Fairbairn claimed a 
considerable portion of the merit of the con- 
struction of the Britannia and Conway Tubular 
Bridges for carrying the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway over the Kiver Conway, and between 
Carnarvonshire and the Isle of Anglesea across 
the Menai Straits. We received many statements 
from him on the subject. He aided Stephenson 
with his practical knowledge in the erection of 
these bri , and the engineering profession and 
the public at large are indebted to him for many 
important and successful experiments on the 
strength of iron, iron shipbuilding, the collapse 
of tubes, &c., and also for a series of papers to 
the Royal Society, for which he received the 
medal. He was one of the founders and 
first members of the British Association, and on 
one occasion filled the President’s chair. Sir 
William, who was created a baronet in October, 
1869, has published several important works on 
subjects connected with his profession. He was 
a corresponding member of the National Insti- 
tute of France and of the Royal Academy of 
Turin, and was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. He had attained the venerable age of 
eighty-five years. His brother, who established 
large and successful machine works at Leeds, 
was mayor of that town on the oocasion of the 
opening of the town-hall there by the Queen in 
1858, and was then knighted, but died shortly 
afterwards. The title devolves on the eldest son 
of the late baronet, Thomas, who was born in 
Manchester in 1823, and haa distinguished him- 
self by the interest he has taken in questions 
connected with art. He acted as one of the 
ba fy Commissioners for the International 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. 

Sir William Fairbairn was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, an active or honorary member 
of almost every society connected with engineer- 
ing science in this country, and of many foreign 
philosophical societies ; and had received medals 
or other marks of ition for his services to 
science from most of the crowned heads of 
Europe. He several times acted as president of 
the mechanical section of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science; was a mem. 
ber of the jury of the mechanical department of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and acted as presi- 
dent of the jury of the corresponding section of 
the Exhibition of Industry at Paris in 1855. He 
was created a baronet at the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1869. The greater part of Sir 
William Fairbairo’s acknowledged publications 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, in the Reports of the British 
Association, and in the Transactions of the 
eg pgs Society of Manchester, in which 


however, were also published separately. Among 
his chief productions we a treatises 
on “Canal Navigation,” on “Strength and 
other Properties of Hot and Cold Blast Iron,” 
on the “Strength of Locomotive Boilers,” on 
the “§ of Iron at Different Tempera- 
tures,” on the “Effect of Melting 
u the Strength of Cast Iron,” on the “ Irons 
of Great Britain,” on the “ Strength of Iron 
Plates and Riveted Joints,” on the “ Applica- 
tion of Iron to Building Purposes in Gene- 
ral,” &c. 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE CHUROH OF 
THE SACRE.CEUR. 


Tux jury chosen by the Archbishop of Paris | manage 


to examine the plans for the construction of the 
new church of the Sacré-Cceur on Montmartre, 


has awarded the first premium of 12,000f. to|i 


M. Abadie.* It does not, however, follow that 
this architect will erect the building, the Arch. 
bishop having reserved to himself the improper 
right to give the commission to any one he 
although not among the laureates of the jury. 

A correspondent from Paris writes :—*“ The 
first prize has been awarded to M. Abadie, his 
plan being the most practicable of a collection 
of singularly wild and extravagant themes. The 
majority of the artists appear to have had snety 
in view the embodiment of their religious an 
political opinions in stone. Their designs affect 
the form of crosses, crowns, tiaras; t make 
liberal use of statues — statues even Jesus 
Christ—ornaments which Roman Catholicism has 
hitherto refrained from placing outside a chapel. 
The most original plan is, perbaps, that of the 
architect of the Vaudeville Theatre. His is an 
edifice in the French Renaissance style. At 


each end of the facade is a tower; a flight of | gas, 


steps, with ‘stations’ for pilgrims, leads to the 
porch, and a broad gallery surrounds the in- 
terior. 








WATERING PLACES AND SUMMER 
RESORTS. 


THe Registrar General’s usual table of the 
mortality in the seaside and inlamd towns to which 
people resort for health in summer, is fall of 
interest, and may be studied withadvantage. Up 
to the date of the latest returns, June 30th, the 
forty-six places taken collectively experienced a 
low rate of mortality, and give evidences of salu- 
brity probably not equalled, and, undoubtedly, 
not surpassed, in the rival Continental watering- 
places, which, for various reasons, neglect to 
supply corresponding information. 

1. The following places stood first on the scale 
of salubrity :—Scarborough, Lowestoft, Rams- 
gate, Brighton, Worthing, Littlehampton, Bognor 
(notwithstanding three fatal cases of fever), Isle 
of Wight, Sidmouth, Torquay, Tenby, Beaumaris, 
Tunbridge Wells, Cheltenham, Malvern, Lea- 
mington, and Buxton. In all of these the mor- 
tality-rate was below 17 per 1,000, and zymotio 
— except in Bognor, was not very pre- 
valent. 

2. The following places stood second on the 
health-scale, the mortality-rate being 17, and 
below 20 :—Herne Bay, Deal and Walmer, Dover, 
Hastings and St. Leonards, Kastbourne, Weston- 
super-Mare, Aberystwith, Bangor, Rhyl, Bath, 
Clifton, Matlock, and Harrogate. 

3. The following places occupy the lower third 
place in the health scale; their mortality rate 
was 20, and under 23. Whitby, Yarmouth 
(scarlet fever very prevalent), Southend, Mar- 
gate, , Weymouth (scarlet fever pre- 
valent), Exmouth, Dawlish, Penzance, LIlfra- 
combe, New Brighton. 

4. The following places were the lowest in the 
scale of health; the mortality exceeded 23 in 
1,000. They are, Lyme Regis, Dartmouth, 
Llandudno (diphtheria), Southport, and Black. 
pool and Fleetwood({ measles). 

The mortality of places fluctuates from acci- 
dental ao and it may that 
places unhealthy in spring may be thy in 
summer; but the quaarel: indications of "the 
Table deserve attention, and the ten years rate 
will be a further guide to the judgment. There 








he the chair at Dalton. Some of his works, | 





deplorable ; that was last year. Ilfracombe, in 
many ways charming, recently suffered by 

, as has done, the warning 
voice of its medical men ;—at least, that is how 





procure as good and as cheap a supply of gas as 
is now enjoyed by many -rate towns, both 
in the provinces and on the Continent. The 


ip . 

The London Street Tramways Company have 
=e y adapted eauaniy ely te erg = 
with a t a or lighting it wit 
and Tene a wane and practical 
men have witnessed the invention. Underneath 
the car is fitted a strong copper cylinder, 6 ft. in 

, and about 10 in. or 12 in. in diameter, in 
which the gas is forced by hydraulic or other 
means toa pressure of from 40lb. to 100/b. on 
the —— inch, so that the oupply is self-con- 
tained therein, and is liberated by means of a 
regulator of simple construction,—the main 
point of the invention. It consists of a receiving 
cylinder or case, furnished with a valve con. 
nected with a lever hinged at one end near the 
orifice through which the gas finds its inlet, and 
pie eget mk eben A oe gory oo a 
rubber diaphragm, whole being contai 
within a suitable rey pod ean Aas which 
the gas is conveyed to burners in the usual 
manner, This valve acts automatically, and lets 
the gas flow through in a uniform current, 
regulated to a pressure of 4.10ths of an inch of 
water. The burner is an argand of improved 
structure, and the light burns steadily, without 
flicker. The car was fitted by Mr. Bristow, and 
runs from Euston-road to Nag’s Head, Holloway. 
The cylinder, filled to 40lb. , will last 
for five or six hours, but longer cylinders can be, 
of course, made to last any length of time 
required. 





NEW COTTAGE BUILDINGS FOR COLLIERS 
IN YORKSHIRE. 


Cottrery extensions in Yorkshire are necessi- 
tating the erection of large numbers of cottages 
for the miners. The Pilsley Colliery Company, 
whose works are situated near Sheffield, are 
sinking a new shaft, which will enable them to 
tarn out the enormous quantity of 1,000 tons of 
coal per day. The new will require the 
a of an additional number of colliers, 
pen by the erection ra sine They 

i » t of dwe 
re about to baild upwards of 100 new work- 
men’s cottages, and are ing down machinery 
for the manufacture of for the purpose. 
Mesers. Grayson, Lowood, & Co., colliery pro- 
, are also opening out a new mine om 


Station of the Manchester and iway- 
This new mine will yield both coal and gannister. 
The firm are about to erect a number of cottages 
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SCALE OF FEET 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BURTON.——Plan.* | 





a 





. = |mave arcade walls, and supported upon fiuted | to those in the triforiam of Westminster Abbey. 

SF. FAULS CRUROR, EUSTON. corbels between the spandrels of the arches. | In the side walls within and above the ome 

Mr. M. T. Bass, M.P., has presented a hand-| The carving of the capitals to the circular|a richly-decorated blank window is introduced, 
some church to Burton. It was consecrated shafts of the nave and the label terminations | below which, on the north side, is the credence. 
about three months ago. The foundations were in the spandrels is arranged to represent the table, and the sedilia on the south side, both 
commenced in the year 1865, but in consequence | characteristic foliage, flowers, and fruit of the | being carved. The reredos consists of an arcading 
of a quicksand being unfortunately tapped, the twelve months of the year. The clearstory of ten arches, superspanned by five larger 
whole area of the church had to be excavated | throughout the church, excepting the chancel, is arches, all the mouldings being enriched with 
and filled in with concrete; in some places, as | divided into groups of three-light windows, with carving; the spandrels diapered and esur- 
for instance beneath the tower piers, toa depth heavy mullions and cusped heads. The west | mounted by a yableted cornice with floral 
of 17 ft. The general level of this bed of con. window consists of six lights, the arch of the crockets and finials. The backs of the panels 
crete is about 7 ft. below the surface of the west door cutting into the cill; and the tracery formed by the arches of the arcading are filled 
ground, and the foundations for the walls and consists of a large wheel enclosing four smaller in with polished rouge royal marble, and the 
piers are built upon it and brought up to the circles as the principal feature. The aisle shafts of the columns supporting the arches are 
surface in solid brickwork, averaging 4 ft. 6 in.| windows are all of three lights and traceried. of polished green Galway marble. The base is 
in thickness for the walls, and 12 ft. in thickness The transepte are each 29 ft. in length by of polished Hopton Wood stone. The spandrels 
for the tower piers. Another layer of concrete 23 ft. 6 in. in width, and of the same height of the lower arches of the reredos are occupied 
6 in. thick forms the foundation for the cement as the nave, with clearstory similar to the by medallions by Mr. Earp, of London, repre- 
and tile pavements. The foundations and the nave. The roofs are also similar to the nave, senting Our Saviour and the four Evangelists. 
laying out of the roads surrounding the church. | excepting that the arched ribs are omitted with The east window of seven lights is 34 ft. 6 in. 
yard involved an outlay of over 6,000l. The the clustered shafts, the principals being carried high and 19 ft. 2 in. between the jambs, and 
charch, which is built the designs of Mr. on corbels. The north transept window is consists in the tracery of a large wheel contain- 
James M. Teale, architect, of Doncaster, was of five lights and traceried heads, as is also the ing ten circles cinque-foiled, with a smaller 
commenced in earnest by Messrs. Critchlow & south transept window, into the cill of which circle in each side division. The window is 
Ward, of Uttoxeter, the contractors, in August, the gable of the sovth doorway cuts, asin the richly moulded, and a band of carving, repre- 
1870. 'west window. There are also three-light win- senting the vine.'encircles the jambs and head in 
The general style of the church is Early dows on each side of every transept. At the the interior. The whole of the windows in the 
and it consists of nave and aisles, crossing of the nave and transepts, and beneath chancel are encircled by a band of ballflower 

north and south transepte, and chancel and the tower, is a large open space 30 ft. by 30 ft.,| ornament. All the steps in the chancel are of 
chancel aisles; it is cruciform on plan, with | spanned by four richly-moulded arches 40 ft. in polished Hopton Wood stone. The font, situated 
the tower in the centre at the crossing of the height, supported upon large clustered piers, and at the west end of the north aisle, is very 
transepte. The total length is 144 ft. within carrying the tower. The capitals of these and massive, and is executed in polished red serpen- 
the walls from west to east, and 88 ft. across the ‘of all the piers, label bosses, and terminations tine marble. The stone pulpit consista of a 
transepts from north to south. The nave con- throughout the church are carved with flowers | lower and upper arcading, circular on plan; the 
sists of six bays, is 74 ft. in length and 52 ft. 6in. | and fruit, interspersed with bisdo-ad animale. | upper arending being pierced and enriched with 
in width including the aisles (the clear width |The symbols of the four a Pomp the carved ogee canopies crocketed and with finials. 


ing being 23 ft. 4 in.), and interior angles of the tower _ The pulpit is sarmounted by an elaborate cornice, 

G0 fein height to the Thcsetot Sutin The tower is open to the church to @ height of | and relieved in the arcading by green Galway 
oak is framed with mou arched principals, 60 ft., the lantern above the arches being lit by polished marble shafte. The piercings of the 
Is filled in with tracery, and is eight windows with raking cills; the ceiling of | upper arcade are closed in at the back by a 

with Leary wind traces between all |oak being plainly square-framed, su on drapery of crimson cloth. The lectern, placed 


the 
Cho weirline and is bearded in with V-jointed | traceried brackets. The chancel, 40 ft. inlength at the south end of the chancel steps, consists of 
re Ones Leash co Sen teen: bed: kas chin on teiatien eukiel ahaa, anata th ballfower in th 
with , . height as an | tw i wi er in the 
fe cm gg ag le if or oniling which redaces the height to 40 ft. | mouldi 
floor. This intertar sual Sob 
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led, and every panel filled in with tracery. 
principal ribs are supported upon shafts of i 

lished serpentine marble, with carved capitals edges, and large panels of flowers and foliage in 
corbels. The clearstory windows are simil: 


the aisle the 
exterior of the church. ai neat gatas 200 | 
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Treading desks are of open tracery; the fronts 
of the stalls being of a similar design, but 
panclied. There are upwards of 270 
carved cusps in these two fronts. The re- 
mainder of the seats throughout the church 
are of Stettin oak, with heavy moulded ends 
with carved paterw and panels of foliage in 
the principal aisles. They are comfortable in 
design, and placed 3 ft. apart in the clear, thus 
giving ample room. They are intended to 
accommodate 646 persons, and chairs have been 
provided for 180 additional, giving a total of 
826 seats. It is the intention of Mr. Bass that 
the whole church should be free. The exterior 
of the church gives more the idea of solidity 
than of elaboration. The exterior walls are 
faced with Coxbench stone; each stone scappled 
in one direction, contrary to the usual custom 
hereabouts of scappling each stone in quarters, 
and with all quoins and other ashlar work in 
Ancaster stone. The tower in the centre is the 
chief feature, and is fine in design. It is 
123 ft. in height to the top of the pinnacles. 
Immediately above the ridge line of the four 
roofs is an areading deeply recessed, divided by 
clustered shafts with carved capitals, each alter- 
nate archway being pierced with a window giving 
light to the ringing-chamber. The carved 
canopies above are terminated by grotesques. 
The belfry stages consist of three massive 
windows on each face, with traceried heads, and 
filled in with thick glass louvres. The tower is 
finished with an open parapet and massive 
crocketed pinnacles 20 ft. in height, with a large 
gargoyle at each angle. The roof is covered 
with lead. The church is surrounded by a mas. 
sive boundary-wall in Stanton stone, with large 
stone piers about every 10 ft., the intervals 
being filled with a strong and elaborate iron 
feneing, cast from the architect’s designs by 
Messrs. Morgan, Macaulay, & Waide, of Rother. 
ham. The gates (to match) are hung from large 
octagonal stone piers, with gableted capitals 
surmounted by lamps. The entrances are all 
paved with Yorkshire stone and Stanton curbs. 
The churchyard is turfed. Generally speaking, 
the whole of the foregoing work is executed in 
Coxbench and Ancaster stone; the whole of the 
interior being worked in Ancaster stone. 

All that has been so far described has been 
executed (with the exceptions mentioned) by 
Messrs. Critchlow & Ward, with Mr. H. Ker- 
shaw and Mr. W. Gould as foremen; and the 
whole of the carving (excepting as aforesaid) by 
Mr. 8. Tinkler, of Derby. The contracts carried 
out independently of the general contract are as 
follows :—Tte lighting, by Mr. R. Crosskey, of 
Lichfield, consists of a row of jets above the 
stringcourse immediately below the clearstory 
windows, and has a splendid effect when fully 
lit: it is so that each section is inde- 
pendent of any cther part. The heating, by 
Messrs. Stuart & Smith, of Sheffield, is accom. 
plished by means of a large Gill stove in a vault 
under the north transept, which draws the air 
out of the church by three large downcast flues, 


~ and sends it back reheated by seven smaller 


ones: this has been in action daily for about six 
months, and has been of assistance in 
drying the church. The bells, cast by Messrs. 
Taylor & Son, of Loughborough, according to a 
specification prepared by Sir Edmund Beckett, 
are in the key of F, and are considered of 
very fine tone; their total weight is 101 cwt. 
1 qr. 7 lbs.—the tenor bell, 52 in. diameter, being 
25 owt. 3 qrs. 21 Ibs., and the treble 6 ewt. 
2 qre.4 lbs. The lightning conductor, fixed by 
Mesers. Gray & Son, of Limehouse, is very ela- 
borate in principle, the chief idea being to put 
every piece of metal about the building and all 
the crosses and pinnacles (being the most 
elevated points) in electrical connexion with the 
earth, and to accomplish this copper bands are 
carried from the top of each cross, &c., along the 
top of the ridge tiles of the roof and connected 
with the main conductor, which consists of a 
large copper tube; small offsets connect all the 
spouting and leadwork in the same manner. The 
east window of stained glass, by Messrs. Hardman, 
of Birmingham ; the life of Christ being the sub. 
ject carried through the lights, with the twelve 
Apostles in the traceries above. The wrought- 
iron screens, by Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry, 
from their own designs, are considered by the 
makers to be one of their best works. The tiling 
of the floors was designed, manufactured, and 
laid me ag Hollins, nab Stoke. 
upon- was built 
Hit & fen of organ by Messrs. 
The whole of the building and its contents 
and complete, as described above, 


have cost the sum of about 36,000/,, which is 
entirely borne by Mr. M. T. Bass, who will also 
endow the with 4001. per annum, and has 
lately accepted tenders for the building cf a 
parsonage adjacent to the church for 2,500/. The 
total sum expended at the completion of the 
parsonage and schools, with the building and 
— of the church, will probably reach 

Mr. Reginald Churchill acted as clerk of the 
works throughout the whole construction above 
ground. ; 

The engraved view we give has been produced 
by a process new to our pages, and of which we 
add a short description. It is but fair to say 
that whatever capability and promise the pro- 
cess may possess, the present example scarcely 
does justice to Mr. Teale’s very good work. 








THE GILLOT PROCESS OF ENGRAVING. 


THE process by means of which our illustra. 
tion of St. Paul’s Church, Burton, was produced, 
is much used im France, and is now being 
practised in this country by Messrs. Armagnac 
& Co. 

The mode adopted is as follows :—The object 
to be engraved is drawn on stone in the ordinary 
way; from the stone an i ion is taken on 
India paper and transferred to highly-polished 
plates of zinc or copper, according to require- 
ments. When the design has been properly 
transferred to the metal plate, the latter is 
plunged into graduated baths of nitric acid for a 
certain length of time ; the parts protected by a 
coating of ink resist the action of the acid which 
bites into the parts not so protected. I: is 
claimed that this process, when executed skil- 
fully, isa very satisfactory one; by its means 
designs of every description, no matter whether 
on stone or on transfer-paper, can be readily 
engraved in relief. 

In France, this process has been applied to all 
kinds of illustrations,—commercial, mechanical, 
and artistic. It admits of great rapidity of exe- 
cution; and the cost is called half that of wood- 


engraving. 





BUILDING AND BUILDING WORKMEN 
IN OLD LONDON. 


A uistory of the rise and progress of the 
building trade or trades, master-workmen, and 
journeymen, and the methods and materials used 

y them of old in the pursuit of their craft, 
would form a most interesting series of chapters. 
There are sufficient accessible historic materials 
to form such a volume, and diligent research 
would, no doubt, bring to light a number of 
curious examples of practice connected with the 
building trades, which, though widely differing 
from modern customs, yet would be found to 
bear, in part, a striking likeness. Were an arche- 
ologist to drop upon the plan or original design 
upon paper of some old Medisval castle or 
abbey, how fondly would he scan its lines; and 
if by chance, in rammaging through some old 
musty MS. he unearthed the specification drafted 
by tbe ancient master-workman or architect, 
with hie sign-manual appended, how overjoyed 
would he feel in the di In huntin: 
up some materials lately, a few matters attra 
our notice in connexion with the early building 
trade of London and other parts of the empire. 


civic annals, are suggestive. Here is one :— 
An Early Specification : 2 Edward, A.D. 1308, 
“ Simon de Canterbury, carpenter, came before 
the mayor and aldermen on the Saturday next 
after the Feast of 8t. Martin the Bishop, in the 
second year of King Edward, son of King 
Edward, and acknowledged that he would make 
at his own proper charges, down'to the locks, for 
William de Hanigtone, pelterer (skinner), before 
the Feast of Easter next ensuing, a hall and a 
room with a chimney, and one larder between 
the said hall and room, and one sollar (sun 
parlour) over the room and larder; also one 
oriole at the end of the hall, beyond the high 
bench (summum scamnum), and one step with 
an oriole, from the ground to the door of the hall 
aforesaid, outside of that hall; and two enclosures 





Some of these, and particularly those in our : 


with a chimney, and there is to be an oriole 
between the said hall and the old chamber eight 
feet in width. Andif he shall not do so then he 
admits, &c. 

And the said William de Hanigtone acknow. 
ledged that he was bound to pay to Simon 
before-mentioned, for the work aforesaid, the 
sum of 91. 5s. 4d. sterling, half a hundred of 
Eastern marten skins, fur for a woman’s 
value five shillings, and a fur for a robe for him, 
the said Simon,”’ &. 

There are some terms used in the above 
specification rather difficult to explain. The 
word oriole, in the first instance, may perhaps be 
a recess, with a bay window, as explained in 
Mr. Riley’s volume, “ Memorials of London, and 
London Life,” and in the other instance a porch, 
and a room with a bay window. Parker's “ Glos. 
sary” explains that in Medisval houses it was 
not an uncommon practice to arrange the 
domestic ora so that the sacrarium was the 
whole height of the building, while there was 
an upper floor looking into it for the lord and his 
guests to attend to the service. The upper 
part especially received the name of oriole; 
and, again, apy projecting portion of a room 
or building was termed an oriole, such as 
a penthouse, closet, bower, or private chamber, 
an upper story, ora gallery. Finally, the name 
became to be applied to a projecting window, in 
which there was an altar, as also to the bay 
window of a hall for the sideboard ; and we now 
use the term oriel-window. Speculating builders, 
in whose nostrils sanitary science stinks more 
than the nuisance they create, might take note 
with advantage of Simon de Canterbury’s 
specification, wherein he provides one enclosure 
for a sewer, with two pipes leading to the said 
sewer. The provision of the stable between the 
hall and the old kitchen, with the sollar, or 
upper room, above the stable, was not, however, 
a sanitary one; but is not London at present 
dotted with mews under their lordships’ noses, 
with sleeping-rooms, kitchens, san parlours, and 
all above the horses’ heads? Old Simon’s plan, 
after all, was only a plan of alterations, and, 
like a true master workman, he provided and 
finished all “down to the locks,” and the turning 
of the keys in the doors, according to the con. 
ditions and customs of the time imposed upon 
him. 

Early Painting: 12 Edward, A.D. 1288.—“ On 
Friday, the eve of St. Botolph, in the twelfth 
year of the reign of King Edward, Nicholas 
Bacun, painter, acknowledged that he was bound 
to Hugh Motan (the then City Chamberlain) in 
the sum of twenty shillings for cinople, vermil- 
lion, and canvas, varnish, and verdigris; the 
same to be paid to the same Haugh, or his certain 
attorney, ten shillings at the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew, and ten shillings at the Feast of 
St. Michael, without further delay.” a 

It is thought that there is no earlier allusion 
to varnish painting upon canvas to be found in 
our City annals than the above. The sinople, or 
green colour of French heraldry, is believed to 
be the colour mentioned here. A passage in 
the Liber Horn, preserved at the Guildhall, temp. 
Edward II., contains “Rales as to painting old 
and new saddles: It is provided that no one put 
any but good and pure colours upon gold or 
silver,—that is to say, good cynople, 
good vermillion, or other colours, tem with 
oil, and not brasil or indigo of Baldas, or any 
other bad colour.” 


2 


as to the work on which these colours 
were employed by Nicholas Bacun or Bacon. In 
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ST, PAUL'S CHURCH, BURTON.——Mr, James M. Treats, ARcHITECT. 
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the said plaster well and befittingly within and 
without ; as also the tewels (the louvres or 
flues) to the summit, in such manner as befits the 
a ee and this I will do for 
twenty-four sterling, which our Lord the 
Ear! has to me beforehand faithfully to per- 
pee om hich work within eight ee 
ay of t ly Trinity next ensuing. I do bind 
myself and all my goods moveable and immove- 
able, namely, my lands, houses, and tene- 
ments within the City of London being, to 
pase in part of any bailiff of our Lord the 
King, &c., into whose hands soever the same 
may come for money, whereof, &c. Given at 
London on the Thursday next before the Feast of 
Pentecost in the tenth year of the reign of King 
Edward, son of King Edward.” 

There is no mention in the above contract of 
anything but simple plastering; the word mould- 
ing or ornamentation does not occur. The hall 
alluded to is supposed to be the residence of Sir 
John Bretagne, existing near St. Paul's. Ina writ 
enjoining inquisition to be made as to a certain 
place near Ivy-lane, and answer thereto, 5 Ed- 
ward, A.D. 1312, occurs this 7° Between 
the tenement of our well. ed and trusty 
John de Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, on the 
west, and the houses that belonged to Henry le 
Waleis, late citizen of the said city, on the 
east, and in breadth between our highway 
which extends from Ivy-lane to Eldedenes- 
lane” (Old Dean’s-lane, now Warwick-lane). 
Sir John was a son of Beatrix, daughter of 
Henry III., and cousin of Edward IT. 

A Master-Mason of Works at St. Paul’s : 6 Ed- 
ward IIL, A.D. 1332.—“ It was agreed by John 
de Pulteneye, mayor, and the aldermen, on the 
Monday next after the Feast of the Translation 


of St. Thomas the Martyr, in the sixth year of | pu 


the reign of King Edward, after the Conquest 
the Third, that Master William de Rameseye, 
magon, who is master of the new works at the 
Church of St. Panl, in London, and is especially 
and assiduously giving his whole attention to the 
basiness of the same church, shall not be placed 
on any assizes, juries, or inquests, nor shall he 
be summoned by the sergeants of the mayor, 
sheriffs, or beadels of the wards, to come upon 
any summons, special or common, to the Guild- 
hall or elsewhere, so long as he shall be in service 
of the church aforesaid, unless his presence 
shall be especially required for any certain cause.” 

The exemption of William de Rameseye as a 
master-workman was quite judicious, but how 
many architects or master-workmen, clerks of 
works, or foremen can now claim a like exemp. 
tion. Architects, engineers, and medical men 
are now summoned, and are expected to dance 
attendance at our police-courts on petty matters 
as well as particular matters, losing whole days 
of valuable time without the least compensation 
being awarded to them. Serving upon juries is 
bearable, but the sooner professional men ina 

kick these summoning 
( paid for their time), the better. 

The above exemption of a master-mason at 
St. Paul’s 542 years ago, may point a moral. 
Robbing Peter to pay Paul has since grown 
common. 


The Wages of Building Workmen : 24 Edward 
IIL, A.D. 1350.—*To amend and redress the 
damages and grievances which the good folks 


of the city, rich and poor, have suffered or |i 


received within the year, by reason of 


magong, carpenters, tilers, and all 
manner of like immeasurably 
more than they have been wont to take, by 


assent of Walter Turk, mayor, the aldermen, and 
ot Soe a ce points under. 
written are ordained to be held, and firmly 
observed for ever; that is to say :—In the first 
place, the masons, between the Feast of Easter 
and St. Michael, shall take no more by the 
working day than 6d., without victuals or drink, 
and from the Feast of St. Michael to Easter, for 
the working day, 5d. And upon feast-days, when 
they do not work, they shall take nothing. And 
for or of their implements they 
shall take nothing. Also, that the carpenters 
shall take, for the same time, in the same manner. 
Also, that the shall take the same as 
the masons and carpenters take. Also, that the 
tilers shall take, for the working day, from the 
Feast of Easter to St. Michael, 5}d.; and from 
the Feast of St. Michael to Easter, 4jd. Also, 
that the labourers shall take, in the first half- 
0, 3}d.; and in the ee eee 3d. pro 
t the master 

is iho wate cea Dt sad aha betes 

the Fees of Shane ti wi aeaie: Oh. and ba 
the other halt-year, 4d.; and their labourers are 
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to take the same as the labourers of the tilers.| The has been erected from the 
Also, that the sawyers shall take in the same Par capo the superintendence of, Messrs. 


ae & Bridgen, architects, of Manchester 
3; and Mr. William sso of 

nes the works (there being no 

nor from a schedule of prices. The sub- 
contractors iy ee W. Healey for the brick- 


manner as the masons and carpenters take. 
Also, that no one shall pay more to the pg ree 
aforesaid, on paying a fine to the commonality, 
without any release therefrom ; and he who 
shall take more than the above shall goto prison 
for forty days work; Mr. J. Kirkham, for masonry; Mesars. 

These inet regulations were rather hard |G. Harrison, Son, & Co., for plumbing and 
“lines” for the building craftsmen of 1350. ; Mr. Barrow, for slating ; Messrs. W. 
Some of the regulations in i 
trades were quite as severe. We 
the workmen, for making or mending their 
implements, were allowed . There was 
” and we aoe it for 


and Mesars. Williams & Milsom, for carving. 








THE EARLY TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS. 

“ As the twig’s bent the tree’s inclined” may 
not be an inappropriate quotation to head the 
commencement of a few remarks upon architec. 
tural education. 

For some time we have felt the importance of 
instituting some central and congenial cultare- 
ground for the development and fostering care 
of rising talent connected with the architectural 
profession; but our insular and independent 
ideas upon most questions, and especially those 
relating to matters of feeling or taste, present 

formidable objections to its realisation, 
which it must be our earnest endeavour to 


handle their hawks, 
own time, the 
when their own tools 
ordained in this 
tiles should be sold 
and that the hundred 
price. Workmen the City to avoid 
working at the price a ao down, were, if they 
were afterwards found in the City, imprisoned 
for a quarter of a year. Their chattels, if any, 
were forfeited, and if he did not find surety or 
make oath to abide by the he was 
made to forswear the City for ever. Notwith- 
standing these regulations, a number of work- 
men, three years after, withdrew from the work | j 


on which they were employed at the Palace of 
remedy will need all our patient thought and 


Westminster, and a royal mandate had to be 

issued by the king to compel their coming back. | consideration. We must not, however, despair of 

In 1356 a number of “ ions for the trade | bringing about some happy consummation, that 

of masons” had to be drawn up at a congrega- | will facilitate the healthy growth and heart-felt 

tion of the mayor and aldermen, owing to dis-| appreciation of good art and architecture 

tes between the light masons who were/ amongst us; once we succeed in convincing 
men that it is not a trifling question, or in 


hewers, and the light masons and setters. A 
somewhat similar dispute cropped up a few | stimulating a national love for such inquiries, 
we shall be one good step on our way. 


years ago in London. In the last-mentioned 

year (1356) workmen were committed to prison} Good and art springs from the earth by 
for having refused to be bound by their own | no miracle o nature, nor does it grow magically 
regulations. Throughout the reign of Edward | without roots, or in an uncongenial soil. We do 
not believe in genius growing where there is not 


III. there were several disputes in the building 
trade, notes of which, and others anterior and | long and tender nurture, or unaided by favouring 
subsequent, would make an interesting chapter. | circumstances and harmonious surroundings. 
eee We cannot make the seed, but having dis- 
covered it, however insignificant ur lowly it may 
appear at first, it is for us to take care that it 
is duly sheltered and tended. The atmosphere 
must be tempered to its requirements, but not of 
necessity, oo, enervating warmth of exotic 
mildness; a bracing, keen, and searching air is 
often its best nurse. 

To produce joy and beanty we must live with 
them, and early learn to take in their exhala- 
tions at the very pores. Inspiration is a fine 

for restitution, or giving back what we 
sr received. 

Let us briefly, for the sake of comparison, 
sketch the early years of two young men de. 
stined for the architectural profession, and pre- 
sent, if we can, their distinct types ; and this in 
a fair and good-humoured spirit, bearing in mind 
the different circumstances under which they are 
presented to us. 

The first and most usual model is the young 
gentleman whose nature is considered poetical, if 
not largely endowed with scientific or artistic 
power. He must havea profession; fond mothers 
have decreed it, and sisters have decided it. 
Well, it seems hard that a quiet corner cannot be 
found for him in a ee ee 

ount-street, craft where hing done is very arbitrary, 

room 51 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 14 ft. high and where there is little fear of nu odeniet 
A stone staircase leads to the upper floors, which | resulting. Such is the usual argument; behind 
are occupied by the surveyors of Income-tax | the mysterious shelter of art he will be safe, and 
and Excise and their clerks, andthe office- | certainly respectable. A stool is found for him 
keeper’s apartments are on the third floor. upon which he may sit for five or six years and 

| gaze, if the window shoald happily be unob- 
have been scured, which is seldom the case, upon a vista of 
vaulted sub-basement and the upper sooty areas and -pots, varied by daily 
required immediately by the Board of Inland | adj here 
Revenue, may be let as offices, &c. 


for 5s. 
of li ime 








INLAND REVENUE OFFICES, 
MANCHESTER. 

Tue incovenience, delay, and expense attending 
the transmission of deeds and documents of all 
kinds to and from Somerset House, from the 
extensive northern district, of which Manchester 
is the acknowledged centre, have induced the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue to decide on 
establishing a branch stamping-office in that 
city, and we now give an illustration of the | name 
building which has been erected for that pur. 
pose, and which will also accommodate the 
Excise and Income-tax surveyors. It ig in 
Mount-street, Maachester, centrally situated at 
the corner of Albert-square, close to the new 
town-hall. The area built upon is 440 square 


under the yvonne 4 in M 


choicest viands. The day’s tracing, copying. 
and printing being brought to a close, our friend 
featare in the composition ; round the base of it, inks i 


in Mount-street, and over the entrance to the | i 

great public-room, are shields of the chief towns 

of the six northern counties, and the entrance sweetly-varied perspectives of Pimlico are his 
own. Once a year there is an architectural 


excursion,—it may be on the Continent; but 


between | height of 5 ft. All the internal 
plain and simple character, the woodwork ap? 


screens being stained and varnished. .est is successful and our architect is fairly 
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launched. He has courteous and agreeable man- 
ners, with business habits, and his relatives, if 
not the public, are quite satisfied. 

Our next model is, on the whole, a more satis- 
factory one, having defects, of course, thoagh of 
a less vital kind. An old Mediwval town is the 
scene of his early experiences, and his way to 
an old-fashioned school when of tender years, is 
past some of the most interesting and ennobling 
remains of an intelligent and artistic age, and 
his eyes open, as it were, in their first twinkles, 
upon as favoured a little town as one would wish 
to see. It may be that his father is intimately 
connected with technical pursuits; perhaps he 
is a builder whose vanity sometimes whispers 
the magic title of architect,—though this by the 
way. The son is eager and thoughtful beyond 
his years, and the promises of latent genius are 
flattering: this boy must be an architect and 
nothing elee. His scholastic course has been 
simple, but sound; his own vernacular, with a 
few accomplishments, being the extent of the 
curriculum. National art is just at this time a 
watchword ; a science and art school, thanks to 
Mr. Cole, is opportunely opened, where evening 
lessons are almost given away; prizes are won, 
and masters delighted. During the day he is 
timekeeper and clerk of the works on one or two 
of his father’s contracts. He enters intimately 
into the secret marvels of the various trades, | 
learns to lay a brick, tool and draft, render and 
set, mortise and tenon, or wipe a soldered joint ; 
thus for a few years, early and late, he learns the 
stern and actual facts of building. After this 
he must, of course, enter an architect’s office as 
improver for a short term. Here he is installed 
into the wonders of inking in, ticking off, 
and colouring up, regarding the head assistant 
asanoracie. Stealthily and unasked he makes 
perspective views of his master’s works, reade 
extensively such works as are within reach, and 
ignoring too frequently physical requirements, 
works enthusiastically, and burns the midnight 
oil. A praiseworthy but oftentimes delusive 
ambition ferments within him, and he must go 
to London to try his fortune. Here he soon 
finds an opening, and if he have but stamina his 
success in life is assured. 

We cannot say that either of these models is 
quite satisfactory; the one has not sufficient 
experience of difficulty, and the other has too 
much. Practically, we may say that they answer 
somehow, and a process of selection works them 
into their allotted places in life; but it is our 
duty, and should be our desire, to help on, if we 
can, a better state of things. All this that we 
have outlined becomes indelibly stamped upon 
our art. Model No. 1 gives us insipidity ; model 
No. 2 gives us eccentricity. 

Where, then, have we hope for the future ? 
Perhaps the obstacles are too formidable for the 
most sanguine. What can we doif there is no 
“way” on the ship? Can we steer a craft that is 
anchored? The demand for better things must 
come from an earnest and educated public, and 
men of intelligence must criticise fearlessly, not 
necessarily taking for granted that there is 
“occult sublimity” in work that does not yield 
them joy and delight. Nathaniel Hawthorne once 
said he did not believe in a work of art that gave 
you no pleasure; it was not art at all, at least, 
in his eyes. We have our standards even of 
taste and proportion, the key-note to which we 
must continually string our instruments is sound. 
ing for ever in monuments within easy reach, 
and these again are harmonized with the yet 
more lasting treasures of the natural world. If 
we do not jealously preserve these impressions, 
and examine or test our progress by repeated 
reference to their vibrations, they will pass away 

from us, and our ears will become dead and cold. 

In some guarded treasure-house we must 
collect and store the true seed, or we shall have 
no harvest time to come; our great cities will 
destroy it utterly. Where, then, can we hope to 
garner and cherish our best and choicest inheri- 
tances ? or must we depend solely upon private 
enterprise and good luck ? 

We would propose endowing a model nursery 
for the tuition and training of young men de. 
stined for the profession of architecture. Such 
a town as Canterbury would do well as a centre, 
being within easy reach of the metropolis and 
the Continent. A branch establishment could 
be instituted, say, in one of the most majestic 
vales of Oarnarvonshire, corresponding with 
Scotland and Ireland. This National Architec. 
tural College would be a storehouse of art, to 
which colleges of engineering and other kindred 
societies could draw their supplies, and look up 
to with respect and confidence. Pupils would: 








be admitted for any term, as circumstances 
would dictate. Such an institution woald be, in 
fact, an art-centre for Great Britain; and if 
fostered by the highest patronage, and supported 
by the unanimous voice of all who are sincere in 
their estimate of the value of, or necessity for, 
a higher standard of art, would supply a national 
want that is every day being forced stronger 
upon us. 

We have good technical and engineering col- 
leges; why not one for Architecture alone, where 
she can hold her rightful position as queen of the 
arts, and not be subordinate to the dictates of 
the more mechanical professions that have so 
long held us in their iron grasp? It is in itselfa 
vast profession, and needs distinct guidance. 
In addition to the skill and ingenuity of the con- 
structor, a yet higher power is required to call 
forth a work of art,—and one, let us say, not so 
easy of production. Individuals cannot success- 
fally mature a national style; it must be the 
patient outcome of a society or college whose 
aims and hcpes are based upon a mutual admira.- 
tion and knowledge of their own national trea- 
sures, and who would, in all probability, cherish 
and preserve—perhaps develop and extend— 
standards of truth that all sensible men would 
respect. 

In Medieval days the Church was the pro- 
tector of art; and a really good sponsor she 
proved herself to be. Now we must look for 
wider and more universal help, although she 
would ever be our best friend. We should desire 
to see the joys and refinements of art within the 
reach of all who desire a share of her boundless 
store; nor would we place a mystic seal upon so 
precious a casket. Religion can do without art, 
but the active intellects of men have decided to 
give her the best, Our standard must, of neces. 
sity, be regulated by deference to her, and its 
purity and vigour replenished from this fountain. 
head. Men will always have their praise petri- 
fied and perpetuated, whatever inward poverty 
abounds. Art is, then, a necessity; we cannot 
get on without it. It is for us to watch vigi- 
lantly that we do not hand down to posterity 
evidences of our ignorance and indifference. 

Individual energy has done much, no doubt, in 
certain cases, to partly form a school of archi- 
tecture ; but we think these leading men would 
themselves admit that it has been a giant task 
and a feat of no ordinary kind, that has drawn 
forth applause, but left them sadly exhausted. 
This individuality of action must be a drawback 
to its continuance or universal adoption. Whilst 
men thirst for fame more than for the true sweet- 
ness that springs from the practice of art itself, 
they cannot hope for grand results. This may bea 
hard fact to face, but it is trae. Weareentering 
a period of our history differing from the past, 
and we hope to benefit from the mistakes of those 
before us, as well as inherit their valuable 
legacies. If the coming race have not the iron 
energy and endurance that has characterised ita 
predecessor, it may yet possess a more exquisite 
inheritance in the grand consolations that the 
study and love of fine art afford. If quantity 
has been the characteristic of our fathers, let 
quality be the watchword of the sons. But we 
want to see a more widespread delight taken in 
abstract art, and a national college founded for 
its peculiar protection. As the people grow in 
discernment, they will demand something more 
than pretty pictures to gaze upon year by year. 
They will learn that stone and brick may be 
instinct with expression) and capable of the 
highest messages. 

But there is much to be done before we can 
ask the public to give us their better attention ; 
and not the least important step is the founda. 
tion of a national college of architecture. Such 
an establishment would feed and invigorate the 
Royal Institute in London by supplies of fresh 
and unadulterated art, and few will, we think, 
deny the pressing need of some such centre. 





ENAMELS IN HOMER. 


In dealing generally with the subject of 
“‘ Metals in Homer,” I had necessarily to bring 
the word ciavog under consideration; it has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained. Lexi- 


cographers and translators deal with it in various | ' 


ways, bat all avoid committing themselves to a 
a and distinctive definition; I had ven- 
tu to suggest that it probably meant a 
lacquered or enamelled metal.* . 

Enamels are found among the very earliest 





* Bee p. 691, ante. 


memorials of ancient Egypt, and we may be 
quite certain that an art among the 

would necessarily be known, to the 
Phoenicians and might eventually reach the 
Greeks, even so early as the assumed date of 
Homer. I find some such view taken by Pro- 
fessor Gruner in the Art Journal for July. If 
ctavog means an enamelled metal it ao 
us to appreciate certain of Homer's riptions 
far better than hitherto. ‘ 

The word ciavog strictly imports some dark 
substance, varied to light blue or azure. In its 
remote origin it may possibly be traced to the 
verb caiw “to barn, to ,” hence its primi- 
tive meaning of dusky, as if scorched or 
blackened in the smoke; compare the Sanscrit 
cyanas “smoke.” The aspect of the question 
being limited tothe assumed meaning of a colour 
only, bat we must travel further fully to under. 
stand the ciavog of Homer. 

It seems to me closely allied to cia@og, a cap 
or glass, from «céw, to hold or contain ; allied, I 
take it, to yiw or ytiw, to pour, and, by exten- 
sion, to melt, as glass is melted; so we may 
connect «iaSog with glaze, xiavog with lacquer 
(see Liddell and Scott), and finally with enamel. 

This last I take to be new matter, and I pro- 
pose to connect the substantive meaning of 
céavog with éy-caiw from catow, hence the 
Latin word encaustic,—a substance burned in, 
an enamel. The Greek word yivw is treated as 
a later and base form of yiw, to pour or melt; 
it may be long post-Homeric, but it serves, by 
parity of reasoning, to connect ciavog with the 
German ‘schmelz, un enamel, derived from the 
verb schmelzen, “‘to melt.” A corrupted form of 
this word is smalt, which we apply to a brilliant 
blue derived from cobalt. 

The metal known as cobalt is an essential for 
enamels, and it would certainly give the light 
azure colour required by the word «ciavog. 
Cobalt may have been known to Greeks, Phoeni- 
cians, and Egyptians, and lost again. This point 
may be sustained by the analogy of nikel, an 
allied metal sometimes found in ancient coins, 
and now re-introduced, quite recently. It appears 
to have been known to the Romans as white 
iron. 

The primitive idea of all lacquers, enamels, 
or glazing, is the application of a permanent 
smooth polished surface to a substance other- 
wise rough, or liable to rust, tarnish or decay, 
and all such processes are effected by means of 
a vitrification or firing in. The word encaustic 
is thus traced to Greek, but the native Latin 
word, of similar import, is inwrere; there is still 
a great diversity of opinion as to the precise arts 
really designated by these names. I make bold 
to enforce the suggestion that cvavog, as used by 
Homer, means enamels of different colours. ' 

This I will exemplify by a short reference to 
two celebrated passages. 1. “ Iliad,’”” book xi., in 
line twenty-four, we have a description of the 
body armour, a cuirass or corselet worn by 
Agamemnon; it comprised gold, tin, and 
dark «xvavog, in strips or rows; it was a 
contrast of colour, ornamented on the breast 
with three glittering dragons of cvavoc. It 
seems to me that only a process of ——t 
will fitly reproduce the varied colours attribu 
to the mythical dragon. Further, we come to 
his shield, with twenty white bosses of tin, and 
one of dark xiavog in the centre, and a three- 
headed dragon, again of ciavog, é.e., of enamel. 

2. In the “ Odyssey,” book vii., isa description 
of the palace of Alkinous; at line eighty-seven, 
occurs the word ciayvog ; it is involved in a grand 
contrast of colours: bronze walls with a cornice 
of xéavog, golden doors and silver pillars. A blue 
ename! would here supply the blank better than 
any specific metal, thus realising the ideal of 
lofty walls, lost in the azure vault of — 








SAVAGES AND LEASES. 
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THE NEW REGISTRATION ACT. 


Tur New i Act, which comes into 
force next New Year's Day, is likely to do much 


good in a sanitary point of view. 
It will compel the ic to register their 
births and deaths on the one and increase 


the facilities for doing so on the other. 
The fine for not registering a birth within the 

wal. boneel is increased to 40s., which fine 
i ninflicted upon neglecting to comply 

with provisions of the Act after due notice. 


sent, or, in their absence, by the occupier of the 
house, a person present at the birth, or the nurse. 
In like manner deaths can be registered, not 
only by the nearest relatives present during the 
last illness, but also by any relative in the dis. 
trict, any person present at the death, any inmate 
of the house,.or the person causing the burial. 
The registrars are to have known offices and 
fixed hours, and they are, in addition, to attend 
at the houses of the informants on receipt of 1s. 


fee and a written application. The latter com. | Pore 


mand will be no great boon to coun’ 
registrars, who mage ie many instances, em 
take a ten or twenty miles journey for a fee of 1s. 

The Act, in addition to these i for 
securing a complete registration, also deals with 
other matters connected with the subject, and 
in a sanitary view; and it forbids the insertion 
of the names of the putative fathers of illegiti- 
mate children without the man’s consent. 








TEMPLE BAR. 


S1r,—Allow me to add a few notes to the 
article on Temple Bar, which appears in the 
Builder of August 15th, more especially as after 
your review of my “ Memorials of Temple Bar, 
with some account of Fleet-street,” which was 
published in your journal of March 12th, 1870, 
I might have expected that my name would have 
been referred to. 

Mr. Herbert, formerly librarian at Guildhall, 
discovered a deed dated 29 Edward I., 1301, 
wherein Temple Bar is first mentioned, and in 
the Corporation letter-book, E, 1315, it is again 
alluded to, At this date there was probably a 
chain, posts, or a rail across the street. The 
first mention of Temple Bar asa building is in 
1533, when “Sweet Anne Bullen” passed 


through it to her coronation. 
My much lamented and friend, the 
late town clerk, Mr. W searched 


throngh the records for me, and found in 1554 
:—“ 1st Mary, 9th June. Item, yt was 
he Prynce of 8 shall ha d on 
t noe of Spayne ve passyde threwghe 
the citie, shall cause a good and substancyal 
newe payre of gates to be made and hanged up 


this entry 
agryed that Mr. Chamblyn shortelye 


at Temple Barre”; and on the 23rd of October 
following, the Court resolved “that Mr. 


pages. Se shall com’ytt the custodye of 
the new gates, now sett up at Temple 


the key 
Barre, to the cyties ten’nte dwellynge nyer unto 
the said gates, takinge nev the lesse especial 
order with hyme for the shutinge and 
of the same gats at convenyente ho 
* Memorials,” p. 22, 

Old Temple Bar was pulled down in 1669. 
The present one was erected and finished in 


August 14th, 1669, 
i compensation for a house adjoining the 


Between that date and 1680 payments of a 
total of 1,3971. 10s. (same as stated in your 
article) were made; the last payment being the 
sum of 901. to John Bushnell, being the balance 
of 4801. paid to him “ for 4 in stone 


was agitated so 759! The Corpora. 
tics Ainnaity thon Sete for the lessees 
to quit possession at months’ notice. In 
1 occurred the agitation by Alder- 











openynge 
ures, — 





hereabonts, and at Snow-hill and Skinner-street, 
I have given an exhaustive description in my 
volume, pp* 33 and 34. 

I could give other notes out of the 140 pages 
readers will find 











































barely carried up to the 
dimensions of the build. 
ing, when complete, will be as under :—Length 
within the walls, 150 ft.; width of nave, 
24 ft.; width of nave and aisles combined, 50 ft. ; 
extreme breadth across the outside the 
walls, 79ft.; height from floor to ceiling, 53 ft. 6 in.; 
height from floor to ridge of roof, 62 ft. The ac- 
commodation when provided will befor 1,000 per- 
sons, and the number at present accommodated 
that “ Whoever | is 700, or Xonar a Several pe, aE 
brings it to the Marygold eee windows are from various friends, it is 
without Temple Bar) shall 43 vealed, wth hoped 
hearty thanks.” The term “ without” Temple 
Bar alluded to the house on the Strand side of 
the Bar, probably the only portion then held by 


the founders of the present firm. 
T. C. Nore. 





CHURCH AT CLIFTON, NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 


A yew church was consecrated here on the 
19th inst. by the Bishop of Manchester. The 
architect is Mr. Ed M. Barry, R.A. The 
plan has nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, and 
chancel aisles, and will accommodate about 500 
persons, The principal 
h vaulted with stone. 
charch is of stone, and the roofs are tiled. At 
“omnes is no tower or spire, and the bell 

placed in a sanctus turret over the 
chancel arch. The chancel has a semicircular 
termination on plan, with single-light windows 
disposed in a continuous arcade, with engaged 
columns having carved capitals. The window- 
arches groin into a semi-domical roof, which 
covers the sacrarium. The style adopted is 
fourteenth-century Gothic, of the Geometrical 
type The chancel is raised three steps above 

e body of the church, and separated from it 
by a wrought-iron low screen, enriched with 
gilding, on a base of stone. The pulpit is of Caen 


great part of the fabric was raised by 
Messrs. Williams & Son, of Thornhill-square, 
and the flooring, seating, and finishings have 
been executed by Messrs. Bays & Ramage, 
of Chariton-place. Much of the work, however, 
has been done slowly, as funds came in, by men 
working under the immediate direction of the 
architect, Mr. F. Wallen, of Furnival’s-inn. 








M. VIOLLET LE DUO, ARCHITECT. 


Me. Cuartes Wetnerep has made a comma- 
nication to the Times on the preservation and 
restoration of historical monuments in France, 
and at the close of it gives the following account 
of the accomplished architect under whose 
direction the chiefrestorations have been made :— 
“ Individually, Viollet le Duc is an intellectual 
king among men, with personal attractions of 


stone, deeply moulded and carved, and stands ignity and grace befitting a descendant of the 
against the north pier of the chancel arch. The noblesse. I have never seen a nobler head or 
a countenance more expressive of mental power. 


chancel seats are of oak, arranged stallwise, and 
the chancel floor is laid with encaustic tiles, the 
altar being raised several steps above the nave, 
and placed on a footpace with a marble margin. 
Mr, G. W. Booth, of Gosport, is the contractor, 
and the stone carving has been executed by Mr. 
T. Earp. The roof the chancel and sacrariam 
is decorated with sacred emblems on a blue 
ground, The nave roof is open timbered, with 
doubled rafters and counter-ceiling. The west 
end of the nave has three single-light windows, 
with a circular rose window above. The charch 
is warmed by an apparatus conetructed by 
Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge, Mr. Wickham 
has acted as the clerk of works. The whole 
cost of building the church and forming the 
churchyard, about 7,5001., has been defrayed by 
the Hon. R. and Mrs. Cotton, who have also pre. 
sented the site. Clifton is about six miles from 
Manchester, on the Bolton-road. 


He comprises the seriousness and solidity of the 
English character with the verve and esprit of 
the French temperament. Most ofus, I suppose, 
to the full Carlyle’s helpful doctrine of 

hero worship—of loyal recognition of honoured 
chiefs in every leading sphere of human thought 
and action,—and here we have a notable living 
example of the hero as artist, as poet or seer, 
who speaks to us for our instruction and delight, 
not sap Bo the printed volume, but in the still 
more inating language of form and colour. 
He approaches truth on its msthetic side, and 
his doings are the record of its perception and 
embodiment in outward visible shape. The 
thousands who work under him, and catch some 
of his spirit, may well look up to such a man 
with sincere admiration and One of his 
principal employés said to us with hearty en- 
be pe ‘He knows nA gy from goad 
geology down to cookery, it comes 

like music from his lips.’ In his numerous 
executed works, whether original or derivative, 
nee! ere as his friend Mr. Ruskin would say, 
‘is fitted for a place and subordinated to a pur- 
pose,’ imparting to all he does that sense of 
n which we feel when contemplating 

the higher results of artistic and complete. 
ness. He is not less successful in the represen- 
tation of ideal thought and sentiment than in the 
Park. The adjoining land is the property of the | rendering of direct specific fact. He never re- 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have given | peate himself, and nothing can stale his infinite 
the site and a small sum towards the fabric. | variety—from the delicate aerial lines, woven as 
The church is of Early Gothic design, and will | if by fairy work, of the aspiring fléche which so 
present when completed a noticeable feature | gracefully crowns the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
from Fi Park and the surrounding neigh-|to the grand simplicity and aptness of every 

bourhood, It is a cross church, having a nave, | detail in his own house at Paris. 

In the course of our trip I learnt from my 
arches (intended hereafter to carry the central | friend something of the daily routine of life and 
tower), being of the fall height of the ing. | study by which this eminent man has been able 
The church, as intended to be 


; accomplish so mach fine and enduring work, 
comprises a nave with north and south aisles, oerya 








CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
FINSBURY PARK. 


This church is situate in the parish of Hornsey 
at the junction of two intended roads, leading from 
Finsbury Park, near Stroud-green-lanc, to the 
Green-lanes and Highbury, one of which will be 
a continuation of Queen’s-road, Brownswood 


to 

which ps may not be unprofitebly recouated 

in an age of luxury and ease as a pattern for the 
and well doing of others. He enters 


poten ages flame fongian”® per Sayer A ooterpe studio at seven in the » where he is 
at the west end. There are also entrances at | engaged till nine in ce agem Rane chads 
the ends of the The nave, when com- | that will be called and preparing for his 
leted, will be of four bays, the westernmost | visitors, whom he receives from nine till ten, 
g architecturally marked out as a narthex, | d ee ee t 
although of equal height with the remainder. . At this hour will be ene 
At present, however, this narthex, with one the manuscript for the publisher, a pile of w 


other bay of the nave, and the western apse, are 
incomplete, the wall being left at pipe contaad 
‘or 
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one of which is the product of his own 

. For each of his staff as he arrives, after 
his ‘ Voila Monsieur, votre affaire,’ and verbal 
instractions, he has a kind word ee ed ae 
a encouragement} or advice. : 4 
stad ia clued aad. he works at his draning 
without interruption until his dinner hour at six. 
At seven he retires to his rag ere 
engaged with his literary pursuits midnight. 
This, his daily life at home, is but 


aH 


At 


ean, 80 we were assured by the men “ 
always teach something worth knowing belong- 
ing to the ent of each. He 
will take the hammer and pincers ofthe plumber 
and show him how to beat or twist his lead to 
the required form, or the chisel from the sculptor, 
and with a few strokes gain for him the desired 
expression. He gives a perspective detail of 
every drawing however small, and his designs for 
sculpture and goldsmiths’ work are drawn with 
photographic accuracy. His most accomplished 
scul say that it is impossible for them to 
render all the finesse of his delineations. And 
these beautiful sketches come from his hands by 
thousands; those forming the exquisite illustra. 
tions which adorn the published works would 
of themselves bear testimony to a life ofrare in. 
dustry and skill, But the most.surprising thing 
of all is that he works entirely alone, unaided by 
clerks or assistantsof any kind. As proof of his 
remarkaLle powers, here is an instance, the 
truth of which I can vouch for, By the cession 
of Nice and Savoy, France got possession of a 
considerable portion of the Alpine region. No 
maps other than the vaguest and most inaccurate 
existed of this new territory. At the request 
of the French Government, Viollet le Duc under- 
took to survey and map it. For this purpose 
he spent the months of July and August of last 
year among the mountains, and there, unaccom- 
panied and unaided, during that short space of 
time, by means of hia observations, sketches, 
and wonderful memory, he made himself so per- 
fectly acquainted with the topography of the 
whole district, that, to use his own words, he 
knew the ground as well as if he had made it. 
Within another two months, after his return 
home, he had drawn to a large scale three ac- 
curate and beautiful maps of the French Alps :— 
A carte i vue dotseau, which shows the moun- 
taina, the snow, the glaciers, the rocks, and the 
very moraines, as they would appear to the eye 
from a balloon; a carte géologique, which exbi- 
bits the formation of the hills, even to the very 
crystallization of the rocks ; and a carte routiére, 
on which is faithfully delineated every track, 
stream, crevasse, chalet, or other object which 
can guide the tourist, who with this map in hand 
may find his way alone throughout the moun- 
tains. These maps, which have won the warm 
praise of members of the French Academy and 
other savans, will occupy two of the most expert 
engravers of Paris at least a score of months to 
execute ina form for publication worthy of the 
originals. Thisis not all. During the evenings 
of these two months spent in the mountaing, he 
wrote and illustrated one of the most instructive 
of his smaller books, an English translation of 
which, I am to hear, is about to appear, 
entitled ‘How to Build a House.’ 

He is regarded as a high authority on the 
subject of modern—as well as of feudal—military 
engineering; and a treatise of his, now in the 
press L’ Histoire d'une Forteresse, which describes 

ww @ fort should be built, will doubtlessly con- 
tain much theoretical and ical information 
on tnat important branch of the science of war. 
During the siege of Paris no officer of the 
Engineers was more actively engaged or more 
skilfully contributed to the defence of the city. 

In his construction generally, Viollet le Duc 
employs and combines the various modern ma- 
terisls with a scientific knowledge and artistic 
feeling unapproached by any one engineer or 
architect of our own day. He is becoming in 


France the veritable founder of a new School of 


Architecture. Though based on careful study 
Sen ania of tee annianhs Cohan it is not a 

revival or copy of what has been before, 
but & faithful expression of our present require- 


ments and means, He brings into harmonions| 


conjunction those vital elements and immutable 


principies of art which guided alike the Greek of | sewage 


the time of Pericles and the masters of the 
Middle Ages. The more they are studied, the 
more I am convinced it will be seen and felt 
that the achievements of thiscelebrated French. 








THE TWICKENHAM CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 


Great discontent is expressed as to the result. 
One correspondent writes :— 

“The eleventh clause of the instructions to 
competing architects was as follows :—‘ That, in 
selecting the plans which may be adopted, the 
committee shall call in a consulting architect to 
advise with them.’ This clause (if it means 
anything) must be construed to mean that the 
committee were to act in accordance with the 
consulting architect's judgment. Without this 


clause I am in a position to assert that two at | ; 


least of the four architects invited to compete 
would have deciined to submit plans. Far from 
following the advice of the consulting architect, 
the committee have actually selected for execu- 
tion the design which that architect placed 
fourth in merit. If the matured judgment of an 
eminent consulting architect was to be ignored, 
cut bono ing the subscribers’ money in pay- 
ing the fee for such examination of drawings ? 
And why was it held out as a lure to the com. 
peting architects that the committee would be 
guided in their judgment by such architect’s 
report ?” 








THE CEMENT WORKS AT SWANSCOMBE 
NEAR GRAVESEND. 


On Saturday last the men employed at these 
works made a demonstration in regard to pro- 
ceedings now pending, in which Messrs. J. B. 
White & Brothers, of Galley-hill, have been 
indicted for causing a nuisance in the manu- 
facture of cement. The complainantis Mr. 8. C. 
Umfreville, of Ingress Abbey, situate abont half 
a mile or more from Messrs. White’s, at Galley. 
hill, and the complaint is that the smoke emitted 
from the cement shafts is very disagreeable and 
injurious to health. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that the smoke and fames, though they 
may be disagreeable, have no pernicious effect, 
and that the men employed in the works are 
singularly healthy. Within the last few days it 
had been stated that the complainants would not 
be satisfied with Messrs. White experimenting 
and doing their best to mitigate the alleged 


nuisance from the smoke, but that they were | j 


bent upon closing the works. Messrs. White's 
men, numbering about 800, thus finding their 
means of livelihood in great measure at stake, 
resolved upon holding a demonstration, in which 
the men of the other cement manufacturers 
readily joined. The cement workers and their 
wives, numbering between 4,000 and 5,000 
persons, marched in | asaya to the ground, 
with bands playing and flags flying. The Rev. T. 
H. Candy, rector, said he understood the object 
was to close the works, and that would be a great 


twenty years. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD AND THE 
SEWAGE OF LONDON. 

gg tye aang id to the farm where Mr. 
W. Hope i the sewage of Romford, in 
Essex, and at the luncheon, -which 
Mr. R. Rawlinson made some observations 
which, according to the Metropolitan, woke 
the meeting. Mr. Rawlinson said he was 
Mr. Hope would agree with him that the 
which they had seen that. da: 
the best gs sewage Fd 
quantity sewage was deficient, 
was defective, and the 
description. But taking 
qualifications, they had 
what they saw. 
London, he 
found it necessary 
Board into the grip of that powerful vice,—the 


ba: i 


i 
1 





| Court of Chancery,—the members of that Board. 





wceold consider it their duty not to cast the 
of London into the Thames, but to apply 
it to the land. The Metropolitan Board ought 
no longer to cecupy the position of the dog in 


* 








grounds for the sexes. The boys and girls 
school-rooms are {.-shaped, giving the teacher 
good control over the children. Each school has 
a class-room attached. All the rooms have 
windows on both sides, and are ventilated by 
perforated panels in the ceiling, com. 
municating with troughs leading to the tarret. 
Cold fresh air is supplied by means of hit-and- 
miss gratings in the floors, in addition to the 
open windows. The boys’ and girls’ rooms are 
warmed by open ventilating fireplaces, with 
warm-air chambers at their backs, but the 
infants’ rooms are warmed by a hot-water coil 
apparatus, supplied by Messrs. Price & Co., of 
London, as it wes considered inadvisable to have 
open fireplaces in that department. The school 


desks are on the same as those adopted 
by the London School , viz., Moss’s desks 
for seating the children pairs, and this 
arrangement is considered a improvement 
n the old system. The style.of the buildings 

is Early Domestic Gothic, 
being local rabble stone, with &c., of 
Doulton stone. The cost.of the buildings, 


grey 

including lighting, warming, and fittings, was 
3,9001,, exclusive of 5561., the cost of additional 
concrete foundations, necessitated by the peculiar 


Szlumper & Aldwinckle, of London and Aberys- 
Santi heat designs were selected in a limited 
competition. Mr. Thos. Davies, of Aberystwyth, 
is the builder. 
Bristol.—At the usual fortnightly meeting 
the board, Mr. W. Proctor Baker said the com- 
appointed to consider the purchase of a 
site for new schools at Bedminster that 
they had fixed upon a site off 
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have their Institute and Architectural Association, and this 
for the further development of « profession to which they 
have had a» special training. Our constructors, on the 
other hand, have no organisatio a en ant mene 
this Association of Architects, though there are many 
reasons why it is more demanded in their case. 

What are the antecedents of a builder's foreman ? 
Almost without an exception he has served an —— 
ship to one particular trade ; or, in other words, he has 
learnt in detail one part +A building construction, To this 
education is added good general ideas and other 
characteristics superintending # number 


ed by one r 
of men. Now, I think all would agree this is « fair state- B 


ment of the case; and, if so, I would ask the builders’ 
foremen of London whether it is not # duty to the pro- 
fession, and for the public good, to found some such inst 
tution? I feel sure I am bat giving utterance to the 
thoughts of many foremen, and, as one among them, I 
wou'd express the hope that these thoughts may lead to 
® discussion of the matter in your columns, resulting in 
tke establishing of the London Society of Foremen 
Builders. Mark H. Jupes. 

*.* What has become of the Clerks of Works and 
Foremen’s Society ?—Ep, 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


New Town-hall for Paisley.—Sometime since 
Mr. iy a8 R. Clark bequeathed the sum of 
20,0001. for the erection of a Town-hall, reading- 
room, and smoking-room for Paisley, and it is 
gratifying to learn that the munificent bequest 
is about to be turned to practical use by the 
trustees. A suitable site has been purchased in 
the locality known as the New Town, for about 
9,0001. This site rans from the end of the old 
bridge, on the margin of the river Cart, east of 
High-street, to the Abbey Close, and extends up 
the Ciose to a point near the United Presbyterian 
Church, immediately opposite the abbey, and in 


of the subjects are ornamental arcades, also 
with foliage. 

All Saints’, Lynn.—A new painted east 
window has been in the chancel of this 





by Messrs. 
The subjects 
Crucifixion in the centre, and the Nativity and 


;.| Baptism in the side lights. The figures are 


about half of life-size. In the tracery! above 
and in the base are figures of several major and 
minor prophets ; and each subject is, as it were, 


the window tracery and the reredos beneath. 

St. John’s, South Hornsey.—The church of 
St. John, Brownswood Park, has had several 
stained-glass windows placed in it, the chancel 
having three, representing subjects from the 
life of Christ, viz., the Agony in the Garden, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. The other 
windows throughout the building are mostly of 
an ornamental character, and have been supplied 
by Messrs. Gibbs & Moore, of Southampton-row, 
London. The reredos, which is of stone, has 
also panels of decoration, introduced on a mate- 
rial invented and decorated upon by the same 
firm. 

St. John’s, Bradford.—The east window in this 
church has just been filled with stained glass, in 
memory of the late Mr. John Light, J.P. The 
subject isthe Ascension. ‘The work was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Powell, Brothers, of 

8. 


front of the statue to be erected there to Wilson, | Leed 


tho ornithologist. The committee of the Town 
Council, who have the work in hand, are about 
to secure a competent architect, to whom will be 
entrusted the design of the buildings and the 
preparation of the working plans. After meet- 
ing ali the preliminary costs connected with the 
purchase of the site, preparation of plans, &o., it 
is estimated that there will be about 12,0001. in 
hand for the erection of the hall. According to 
the terms of Mr. Clark’s will, his executors are 
not bound to disburse the legacy until the expiry 
of ten years after his decease, but his relatives 
have determined to begin the erection of the 
Town-hall immediately after the Whitsunday 
term of 1875, or in about two years after the 
date of the death of the generous donor. 











ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a Roof in Bradford.—At the old gas- 
works, Eastbrook-street, seven men have been 
more or less injured. They had been ordered to 
scrape and tar the framework of an old iron 
roof covering a cinder-shed. At the moment of 
the accident six or seven of them were employed 
at various parts of the roof, when, without any 
warning, & large portion of it, measuring about 
twenty yards in length, gave way, and fell into 
the shed beneath, carrying with it the seven 
workmen, and burying them in the débris. For. 
tunately the nd in the shed was covered with 
cinders, which broke the fall. 

Fall of a Howse at Leek.—A newly-erected 
shop, belonging to Mr. Devonport, confectioner, 
has fallen, a defect in the foundation occa. 
sioning the disaster. Noone was hurt, but two 
men had a very narrow escape. A second or 
two before the house, which was not quite com. 
pleted, collapsed, they were standing talkiog 
close to the building, but took alarm at noises 
they heard, and ran to the other side of the 
road, pursued by falling bricks and other 
material, the heavy chimney-pots smashing to 
pieces on the pavement at their feet. If the 
accident had occurred in the day-time, when the 
men were at work, and by numerous, the 
result would have been frightful. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Darlington Parish Church.—The windows 
which have been purchased by public subscrip. 
tion in memory of the late vicar are now com- 
pleted. They have been done by Mr. G. J. 
Baguley, of Newcastle.on-Tyne. The subject of 
the first window is Our Lord instituting the Last 
Supper. The centre window is occupied with a 
picture of the Crucifixion. Surrounding our 
Lord's head is a diapered ruby ground-work of 
antique glass. In the third window is the sub. 
ject of the Entombment of Christ. The three 
windows are surmounted by architectural 
canopies, the two outer ones being varied by 
the mtroduction of foliage, and at the base 


Bath Abbey. — This church has received 
another addition to the many stained-glass win- 
dows already in the building, this one completing 
those on the north side of the choir. The window 
is one of five lights, and tracery. The main 
subject, which runs through the lower lights, 
depicts our Lord preaching His Sermon on the 
Mount. The window has been executed by 
Mesers. Bell, of Bristol. 

Ashbourn Church.—A memorial window has 
been erected in the south transept of this charch, 
asa token of esteem for the Rev. John Richard 
Errington, late vicar of Ashbourn, at the close 
of his ministry of twenty-two years. It was the 
wish of Mr. Errington that the memorial should 
be given in this way, as the window in the 
south transept was falling into decay, and 
he suggested that the restoration of it would 
be to him the most pleasing memorial. The 
subject and design of the window were entirely 
left to his jadgment in these matters. The cost 
of the window is about 6001. The work, which 
was undertaken by Messrs. Hardman, of Bir. 
mingham, has now been completeds The win. 
dow consists of seven lights, and the upper part 
is filled with tracery. It bad previously been 
filled with stained glass, of which some parts 
remained, and these determined the character of 
the new window ; indeed, one small compart. 
ment is fitted with the old glass. The design is 
based on religious music. The principal figures 
are those of Jubal, Moses, Miriam, David, 
Solomon, St. Cecilia, and St. Ambrose, the last 
being the reputed author of the “ Te Deum.” 
Above these are seven cburch-bells and ringers, 
in the act of ringing; and higher yet are angels 
and archangels, with musical instruments of 
various kinds. 

Glaston Church, Rutland.—A stained glass 
window has recently been erected in this church 
to the memory of Mrs. Algernon Turnor, of 
Bisbrooke Hall. The window was designed by 
the Hon. W. C. Evans Freke, and executed by 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. It consists 
of three lights and tracery; the centre light 
contains a figure of our Lord standing on the 
globe, his right hand raised in the act of blessing, 
and in his left hand the orb and cross, and from 
his head radiate rays of light in the form ofa 
cross. In the dexter light is a figure of Jacob 
reclining in sleep with his vision 
above as recorded in Genesis 
in the sinister light is a figure of Nathanie 
kneeling under a fig-tree in the attitade 
prayer, both pointing heavenwards. All 
figures are surmounted by canopies in the style 
the fifteenth century, and the below 
are of the same style. The tracery is filled 
angels encircling a centre, and some of them in 
the act of praising God with musical instra- 


ments, 


l 


SF Laat 





charch of Newton Toney, near Salisbury. It is 
the western window and consists of three lights. 


framed in tabernacle work, to harmonise with | prepared 


The subjects are the charity of Dorcas, the 
distressed widow showing Peter the garments 
bestowed on them, and St. Peter presenting 
Dorcas alive to them. The window isin memory 
of Mrs. Peill, the late wife of the Rector, and is 
from the studio of Messrs. Camm, Brothers, 


Smethwick, Birmingham. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—A painted window has 
been erected in the cloisters of this Cathedral in 
memory of Mr. Robert Cooper, who, 
on three occasions, the city of 
Gloucester ini Parliament. The window 
is the easternmost in the south walk, and the 
subjects are the conversion and the martyrdom of 
St. Paul, in accordance with the arrangement 
by the late Bishop Jeune when sub. 
dean of Gloucester. Each of the two subjects 
pany masege Wy ata nen i heal 
are figures 0 m 
crown of martyrdom ; above is the figure of the 
saint ascending ; and in the top tracery light is 
the martyr’s crown. At the base is a brass, with 
the inscription. The artists were Messrs. Hard- 
man & Co. 

St. Mary de Orypt, Gloucester. — Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne have completed a 
memorial window in this church to the late Mr. 
William Watson, of Southgate-street. The win- 
dow in the south aisle, near the seat which 
Mr. Watson usually occupied, consists of two 
lights, with quatrefoil. In the latter is the 
figure of an angel, ing on @ scroll the words, 
“ Blessed are the merciful.” The lower lights 
are filled by two groups, illustrating the feeding 
of the hungry and the visiting of the sick. 
Floral designs are substituted for the usual 
canopy work; and at the base, under a floral 
border, is the inscription. 

Woodford Church.—A stained-glass window 
has been placed in this church,*the gift of Mr. 
B. Gibbons, Fulshaw Park, Wilmslow. The sub- 
ject is the miracle at the gate of Nain, which 
fills the three lower lights. The upper lights 
have the text across, “God hath visited his 

ple,” on a bright scarlet ground, with white 
ilies. Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Man- 
chester, provided it. 








VARIORUM. 


Tax twelfth annual edition of “the Royal 
Guide to the London Charities,” 1874-5, by 
Herbert Fry, has been published by Hardwicke. 
It is a remarkable list, and shows in alpha. 
betical order the name, date of foundation, 
address, objects, annual income, and chief offi. 
cials of each institution ———The Gardener’s Chro- 
nicle, giving some particulars of paper and 
paper-making, mentions a North American grass 
(Arundinaria macrosperma, Michx.) which is used 
to some extent in paper-maki “Tt belongs to 
the tribe Bambusidew, and is a stiff-growing 
cane-like plant, attaining a considerable height. 
It is abundant on the banks of creeks and 
rivers in South Carolina and ia, the stems 
being stiff and hard, somewhat like those of the 
bamboo; they appear to require exceptional 
treatment in their preliminary working for 
paper-making, A few years back a company 
was established in North Carolina for the pur- 
pose of preparing ‘ paper stock’ from this plant, 
and their mode of procedure is thus described :— 
‘ Tightly compressed bundles of the canes are 

t into steam cylinders or guns, and then sub. 
jected to the action of steam at a pressure of 
about 170 Ib. to the inch for about ten minutes. 
The gums and glutinous matters which hold the 
fibres together are thereby dissolved or softened, 
and whilst in that state the cane is blown into 
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Laying the Poundation-stone of the New 
Hospital, Belfast.—The ceremony 

of laying the foundation.stone of the Samaritan 
Hospital has taken place at the site of the build. 
ing in Lisburn-road. There was a large and 
influential assemblage of gentlemen present. 
The building will be, in after years, one of many 
monuments in this town of a life devoted to the 
alleviation of suffering. Mr. Benn, the founder, 


ee but a cast of him has been 
this will enable such a statue to be 
































































Muller’s Orphan Houses.—Mr. Miiller has 
issued his “ Brief Narrative of Facts” in con. 
nexion with his Orphan Houses on Ashley Down. 
He says that since the formation of the insti. 
tution on March — 1834, he has “ obtained 
from the Lord, sim in answer to prayer,” 
617,0001. $8800 obi or grown up persons 


fl 


the tens of thousands who have been benefited 
in the schools which were assisted sap eg ssar ng Sa 


tendency must ee ee 

looks at it fairly. It is an inevitable concomi-| above 8,200 now frequent the schools. There| erected as will not only identify him with this 
tant, however, of the existing arrangements by | have been, li missionaries assisted by ‘*s | institution, Dut wil serve to keep his 

which, not through their fault alone, the working | funds, and of late more than 170 in num- otiamanomeneina. the anecian a8 tennabe 


him. The erection of this statue having 
@ part of the original conception, pro- 
has been made for it by a niche over 
principal entrance to the building. Mr. 
has left a a sum of money for the building 
a larger hospital at Glenravel.street, as the 
editor of the News Letter states. 


"| last week a li tove.{ill calculated. vigh 

more than 5,0001.; and if thus it were to go on @ limestone. ©” 
about two months longer, we should not have a a ay, on a oe oro 
shilling left.” He is, however, as fall of confi.| ed by Messrs. R. Briggs & Sons, was blown 
dence as ever, for all that. np. with seventy: barrels of: guspewder,: each 
“ weighing 100 lb. The hill, which is 16 yards 
Artificial Stone Pipes.—Mr. J. Fottrell, of | high, 40 long, and 13 broad, faces the highway 
esacen-20rgp Dublin, manager of a public| from Clitheroe to Chatburn, on which stands the 
necessary for preserving teresting ruins scttdctal soens aa mes th she powder moe 8 tender kb me 
pipes and tu e gun was placed in a boring in ~ 9 

Tebuongh abler > feature of — pees ee to render them suitable for | of the letter T, 16 ft. in circumference. 

eso hg ong Mt of the cloister on the | t®® condact of alkaline liquids and acid products | sound of the explosion was like a anaes 
south of the nave. This, however, has been| {0m chemical, manure and gasworks, for lery, and the appearance to the sight like a 
going so rapidly to decay, that the marquis has sewage, saline liquids, and gas. Mr. Fottrell | huge clond falling. A portion of the walling of 
decided, instead of to| 88ys:—“ For the conduit of gas I line the/the highway was knocked down, a part of the 
workhouse roof was knocked in, and huge stones 


ing restoration, to 
prod t in the f exact interiors and ends with a coating of silicate of 
tobe put up probebly ae an entrance to the| #da in a crade state by painting such parts| ploaghed the fields like shot. Nobody was 


famil in abbey. neces. | With @ strong solution of the substance, and/injured. One fragment, weighing about 100 
ps camer aaah rors solemean by Mr. | Slowing it to dry slowly. Any other soluble| tons, was thrown out a distance of 20 yards. 


ian hitect, Edinburgh, the masons’ silicate or aluminate may be employed or a mix- Mast esi Oni: Geteiede in 
work was entrusted to Herbertson, Gala- ag = For sal Ay a es te last the _—_ and Gio in the Sahar of 
shiels, and the carving to Farmer & Brindley, | 10, "1008 OF Pipes ® ould be coated | Messrs. George Smith & Co., builders, &o., 
London. Another subject of special anxiety has | "1'!D» 0 ne ee peer Ur ag" ¢| entertained Mr. Henry Gregory Smith and the 
been the state of the central tower of the abbey. bit Tei rs a ‘aia pe mar uht members of his family at a fo held at the 
The general condition of the building has been codes tn iad ghee lame: . a va ete Greyhound Hotel, Dulwich. Mr. George Smith 
thoroughly examined by Mr. Anderson, who 1 uh the ee nized aul aoe. | Was ex but was absent by medical advice. 
recommended the shoring up of the central she gumads’el thane Foe ade tee urine’ | Mr. Alfred Mansfeld, who occupied the chair, 
tower, the careful picking out of the imperfect hosks cae ante <a Me ibed i “ Teltene taney Sool warm terms, the health of Mr. 
masonry, and the substitution of good solid stone | P So.’ Sema & aleaek. ant tae danieaa | Smith, who had always been 
work for the dry rubbish which now forms the ‘atent, No. Be: / tes foun cin d and akind employer. Mr. 
bituminous rock omitted from the composition. ploy 
heart of the piers. Sir G. Gilbert Scott confirmed : Smith in pug said he considered that it was 
Mr. Anderson’s views, and, we believe, the Mar-/ The New Building Societies’ Act.—The equally the duty of an employer to study the 
quis has resolved to carry out the latter gentle- | Act passed in the late session to consolidate and | interests of his employés as it was for them to 
man’s recommendations so soon as complete | amend the laws relating to building societies in| work for the interests of their employer. Perhaps 
the United Kingdom contains some important} on @ fature occasion he should be the inviter 
provisions as to the liability of members, and | instead of the invited. He sincerely hoped that 
will come into operation on the 2nd November, | the same happy relations that had always existed 
when the statute of the 6 & 7 William IV., c. 32, between himself and those around would con- 
on Benefit Building Societies, will be repealed. tinue. 
There are 44 sections tothe new law, with 
schedule of forms to be used. ‘The registrars of | Kirkaldy Fine Art Exhibition. — Tho 
ala : E a third annual exhibition of the Kirkaldy Fine 
frien:lly societies in England, Ireland, and Scot- ae 
land are to be registrars of building societies. | Art Association has been opened, and promises 
There are various provisions as to the tables to| ‘© be of interest to the connoisseur as well as of 
of ; value to the students of the district. Tho 
be made and the objects of the society, the most | ¥* . 
important of which relate to the liability of | pictures en on yon 2 ter 
Tinbility of 5 > att ony respect of a eo Bo specimens of Jamieson (1636), known as the 
which no advance has been made shall be limited | Scottish Vandyke, Sir H. Raeburn, Sydney RB. 
to the amount actually paid or in arrear on snch | Percy, Robert Herdman, R.S.A., Norman Mac. 
share; and in respect of a share on which an beth, A.R.S.A., Waller H. Paton, R.8.A., J. B. 
‘ McDonald, A.R.8.A., W. Beattie Brown, 
advance has been made, to be limited to the " 
t payable thereon under any mortgage or | 4-R.8.A., J.C. Wintour, John Smart, A.R.S.A., 
asset under the Phy societ James Cassie, J. A. Houston, and many other 
other apeurity, of 44 a 7 artists, besides a considerable number of works 
i by which the road from Méry passes.| The Necessity for Public Playgrounds.— by local artists and amateurs. Unfortunately, 
he mortuary chapel will face Pontoise. I am} At an inquest held by Dr. Hardwicke on the|the Town-hall, where the exhibition is held, is 
coal for the sake of dwellers lower down the | body of a female child who had been run over very unsuitable for the hanging of pictures. 
Oise, that all the sewage of the burying hig aoe by a railway van, the learned coroner remarked 
must fall into jt—Correspondent of that, owing to the inaction of the municipal of a Tumulus at Thirsk. — A 
Post. authorities, the metropolis was almost without |tamulus has been opened near Kepwick. The 
mound was situated on the brow of the hill to 


Pw accommodation for persons to sit or rest, and the P 
Pog ar of — ili Neg g toe 8 same remarks applied to open spaces for chil- | the north of the village on Kepwick moor. The 
and Suffolk artiste, gathered together for the | “e's laygrounds. fag poe tage Haga. ona ove ~ sist. soa * Re esto 
ts . ave * open of the gard the squares certain | tam anon Greenwell, essor haw 
British Medical Association meeting at Norwich, ‘ ess? , ne M.D., Curator of Oxford Museum, and the Rev. 


. hours in the day. All children ought to have at 
has remained on view at St. Andrew’s-hell. See oe cat. uous us oan eaten Ww. ©. Lukis, Rector of Wath, were present. A 


ber. On this subject alone 138,000. have been 
} eR SNNRTHIG Tg 5 oe . Also 4,408 orphans 




























Miscellanea, 


Preservation of Je Jedburgh Abbey.—For 
seme time past the Marquis of Lothian has been 
devoting no little attention to the measures 


é 


church is now, —, in ae of building, 


The Future Necropolis of Paris.—Méry 
is to be the necropolis of the capital; and as 
the creation of this relatively distant burying- 
place is but an adjournment of an important 
sanitary problem, the Council have resolved that 
a prize be offered, six months hence, for the best 


will lie between the villages of lles and 


With the exception of the collection exhibited fresh air daily. The general public and autho. urn was found containing ashes as if of 
per at the Free ye he 8 rities appeared indifferent to this most important a human being, and several skeletons. are 
‘ ' s matter, but it was one affecting the future of the | Supposed to have been ted nearly two 


country. 

e| Peal of Bells at Clay-cross.—The new 
ee ee eS ee 

lomew’s, Clay-cross, has been formally 

The bells were manufactured by Messrs. arner, 

& Sons, of London, at a cost of 3001. The 

Bishop of Lichfield conducted the service held to 

celebrate the event. A public luncheon after. 

wards took place in the parochial school-room. 


y' 
‘sou be the Limekiln House, runs within a few 
hundred yards of the tumulus. 

Pablic Park for Brighton ?—A public park 
is wanted for Brighton, and the local journals 
are asking who will give one to the town,—“ who, 
by his liberality or his energy, will associate his 
memory with a public park for Brighton?” 
Immortality is in the market. 
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New Schools at keston.—The founda. | , For two houses in Suake'elane, Woodford. Mesars Her shade, Witarex-cced, Rogmtin Push, tev Me. 2. 
tion of new national schools has been laid by eae ee o. OOS sis a tee Gee ae ee ve 
the Duke of Rutland, vst pe WMO isiccecieticions oo rat Wa dastiade Gad 
given for this purpose. One of the old schools TP caper venrieontiiintoomtns 2,268 0 0 Be mr mre Benn Baath eerie Mg 
is to be pulled down, and the other is intended gr Bly SH Tekin ths tijeiiel deer oa 
to be converted into » market-hall. Mr. Isaac] ; Sor alveraiiane to shope and Br Bowles 61 0 0 
Warner, of Ilkeston, has been contractor for the Prebble & Morley (accepted) ..,... 2564 0 0 Smith mo 6 O 
erection of the new schools, rar | 

ite close to the church. building sidings end lontling pleitieny, of Waves, For rebuilding Hainault at » Eovex 
comprise three lange rooms for girls and boy, | fr, ta ia tes Colliery Company. (exelusive of ‘ stoves, 
and, in addition class-rooms, and will ac- | *rehitect se > siighenn (acmsptal eee Now | ating, and bal At Mesars. 
commodate nearly 1,000 children. The cost of Yor engine been, te. i railway incline -— Perry & Sons 22,94 0 6 
erection of these schools and another set in G £ F. Higham (accepted) ....... £194 0 © Eneor aor 00 
Granby-street, it is expected, will not exceed For weighing machin mi pone 30s g:3 
3,0001. A large number of people turned out to gham (accepted).........£199 0 © Palmer (accepted) ........... wee 3/450 0 8 
witness the procession. shes one e 

Opening of a New Lecture-hall at es gy Bee = oo Erratum, August 15th.—New Roman Catholic schools, 
Hosedale Abbey.— A new lecture-hall, built w'Spommer, Gamblin, & Binckmen. 637 1 ae Setters name should be Caukem, not 

BCCEPCOT).....0.ceeaeverresseners 


by the proprietors of the Rosedale Mines 
ge Riding of Yorkshire), Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Leeman, M.P., and Mr. Sherriff, M.P., 





B hedge ale on Ayr the Griffin i! ed for 


for the miners, has been opened at Rosedale. ood oon 


The lectare-room is capable of seating about 
400 persons. It is also to be employed as 
@ reading-room. Beneath the chief room are 
a number of small apartments, hereafter to 
be devoted to discussions, educational classes, 
winter evening games, refreslments, 40 Pro- 
vision is aleo made for sickness or accidents 
that may happen at the mines, the west end of 
the new building being an hospital for sick and 
maimed. 


New Church for Battersea.— Mr. George 
Cubitt, M.P,, has erected, at his sole cost, a new 
temporary church, in Plough-lane, Battersea, 
which was opened on Saturday last. A perma- 
nent new church is about to be erected, for which 
the Rev. Erskine Clarke, the vicar, has purchased 
a house in Plough-lane, to be used as a par- 
sonage, to which there is attached sufficient 
ground for the sites of the new charch and 


schools. 

Unitarian Church, Lynn.—The 
memorial-stone of a new Unitarian Church was 
laid at King’s Lynn on the 12th inst. The 
building is Gothic, of the Early Decorated 
period, and intended to accommodate 280 per- 
sons, and will cost about 1,0007. Messrs. Adams 
& Son, of King’s Lynn and Wisbech, are the 
architects, and Mr. J. Leach is the builder. 

















TENDERS 
For pulling down and rebuilding the Adam and Ev 

Liverpooi-road, Islington, for Messrs. Combe & Co. Mr. 

R. Cotton, architect. Quantities pt A. : Gate :— 
Foxiey 0 
Newman & Manm,........c0ccccceree 0 0 
Williams & Bo0............ccccsercesees 2,768 0 0 
Manley & Rogers...............+000 . 2,736 0 0 
ayee we 2,705 0 0 
cLaechlan 2,698 0 0 
NINE ici cctienienstivcentininaees 2,693 0 0 
Toms 2466 0 0 





PR fittings, &c., to the above, for the tenant, Mr, 

















Foxley £48 0 6 
Williams & B00 ...ccsceseeverseever wwe 386 0 0 
Newman & Mann 367 0 0 
Manley & Rogers........ccccsseseseerere 365 0 0 
y , 360 0 0 
MoLachi 360 0 0 
Toms 357 0 0 

00 























For re ¥ 
Ledges, Balham-hill, for Mesers, Fox & Bousfield:— 
B ss 270 ° ° 
joyce ..... 0 
Maxwell, Bros............scs0ceccesecsees 262 0 0 
For 8t. Paul's new district church be built of 
crete), Clacton-on-Bea, _ G. Gard A “aia 
Clarke B BON o..ceccecee cevseessserses- £905 0 0 
UME sonsuladuadipteatnanianciegereireacn 972 0 0 
Dobson ‘ . 065 06 0 
Snelling i 9% 0 0 
Drake 8 00." ican 500 0 ° 
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" Bangs & Co, (accepted)... £1,784 0 0 
Ironwork. 
Head & Williams.........c.ccvccese: 67 15 0 


For works, 9, sgenennctont, Portman-square. Mr 
J. i. nme architect 



















































































Wakington ......ccscoresecrsees Preanel £1,390 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby eeeeeredereeeesonees: 1,259 0°90 
Nightingale .....c0crreeesssveeesseres 1,238 0 0 
agner 1,150 0 0 
For rebuilding 412, eagheah eoel Mr. E, H, Horne, 
arehitect. Quantities supplied :— 
Hayworth 795 $ ° 
ry 
Lewis 70 0 0 
Waldram & Co 73% 00 
For W eer ange chapel and schools, Finsbury 
Park, Mr. F. Boreham, architect :— 
Waldram & 00, .scscoscessepsrserees £7,310 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..........s0ses008 7,250 0 0 
Chessum 7,10 0 0 
Dove, Broa. 735 0 0 
Roberts 6,773 0 0 
Biiiaeei = So 3 3 
1 eeeeesene 
aoe 00 
signa: tomeieesnmeueiaaatiih 6,300 0 0 
Blackmore & Sioriey aschaipeemptnaesiay 5,655 : 4 
Pavitt (ecceppted) .+..v.-ssrrmemese wdiinevtipecesotinstiiel » 6473 0 0 
Fora at St. rats 5 Paddington, for the Rev. 
W. H. OBnes aoe ty & Phillpotts. 
architects. _— 
Conder 1 0 
& Smith gtk ° 0 
& Forster cs... 2,673 0 0 
Dove, Bros. ......006-c000 cove 00 
Bayes & Rammage 00 
a8 0°06 
For house at Erith, for Mr. ©. Moberly. Mr, Herbert 
Ford, architect: — 
Carter £3,097 0 0 
Webber 8,403 0 0 
Perry & Co. 3,356 0 0 
Ni i ePeee sete erveceweses 3,339 0 0 
Jerrud 3,277 0 0 
DOWN BG. poccie cis cisccstenriveciece 3,267 0 0 
Wright. 3,185 0 0 
Borivener & White .....c.seerersese 3,125 00 
x oe 3% 
yee .. 0 
Tongue. 3,068 0 0 
Son 3,012 0 0 
PE eee $97 0 0 
eal °° 
For detached house, Banstead, Surrey, for Mr, A. 














we 99 0 0 
Bake GOUT... cus cocccccsosonsensnenns an 00 
Colls & Son 2,385 © 0 
Keal (accepted) .......ssceserees 2,300 0 0 
For alterations and additions to villa, Forest-hill, Mr. 
, arch: eo 
Ryder & Gon ........cceccsesseseeesnes 678 0 0 
Crabb 1,412 0 0 
Gates 60 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. J. G.—Mr. V.—P, & B.—W. B.-A. B—-C,—P.& M~—T. BO 
Cc. Cc. H—H. 8.—F. C—Mr. ET. W. a—J. 8. P.—A. B.C. 
¥.G. H.—T,. B.—T. P.—Rev. J B.—T. A. M.—E G. W.—W. & Co. 
G. M.—T. M. B.—T. H.—BMr. B.—-B. BE. N.—J.C. M.—W. P.—B. G. P, 
Baron B.—W. 1. (block up the windows, if not an ancient right). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


te nay ee oe oe ee 
by the mame and address of the sender, net for 
pudlication. 


Norn —The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 
gehts seastinga, Sate, of eoume, the authors, 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


lines fifty words) or under . bbe y ca 
ees ees poet on ds an OR on 


meatal 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of te Vat Egon the rate of 18. per anwzum, 








feces huey at 


addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“« Bditor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 











M SBTODART & CO 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C.—[Apvt.] 








TRELOAR & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 


? ICOCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 
69, LUDGATE HILL, E.. 


CORK CARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULICON, 
And all the new Floor Coverings. 





